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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 
Discoveries in the Barn. 


It was the coldest 
morning of the winter, 
thus far, and winter is 
no joke on those north- 
ern tablelands, where 
the streams still run 
black in token of their 
forest origin, and old 
men remember how the 
deer used to be drivén 
to their clearings for 
food, when the snow 
had piled itself 
breast-high through 
the fastnesses of the 
Adirondacks. The 
wilderness had been 
chopped and burned 
backward out of sight 
since their pioneer 
days, but this change, 
if anything, served 
only to add greater 
bitterness to the win- 
ter’s cold. 

‘gin + 3] Certainly it seemed 

to Job Parshall that 
this was the cuidest morning he had ever 
known. It would be bad enough when daylight 
came, but the darkness of this early hour made 
it almost too much for flesh and blood to bear. 
There had been a stray star or two visible 
overhead when he first came out-of-doors at 
half-past four, but even these were missing 
now. 

The crusted snow in the barn-yard did throw 
up a wee, faint light of its own, for all the 
blackness of the sky, but Job carried, beside a 
bucket, a lantern to help him in his impending 
struggle with the pump. This ancient con- 
trivance had been ice-bound every morning for 
a fortnight past, and one needn’t be the 
son of a prophet to foresee that this morn- 
ing it would be frozen as stiff as a rock. 

It did not turn out to be so prolonged 
or so fierce a conflict as he had appre- 
hended. He had reasoned to himself the 
previous day that if the pump-handle were 
propped upright with a stick overnight, 
there would be less water remaining in the 
cylinder to freeze, and had made the ex- 
periment just before bedtime. 

It worked fairly well. There was only 
a good deal of ice to be knocked off the 
spout with a sledge-stake, and then a 
disheartening amount of dry pumping to 
be done before the welcome drag of suction 
made itself felt in the well below, like the 
bite of a big fish in deep water. 

Job filled bis bucket and trudged back 
with it to the cow-barn, stamping his feet 
for warmth as he went. 

By comparison with the numbing air 
outside, this place was a dream of coziness. 

Two long lines of cows, a score or more 

on a side, faced each other in double rows of 
stanchions. Their mere presence had filled the 
enclosure with a steaming warmth. 

The ends of the barn and the loft above were 
packed close with hay, moreover, and half a 
dozen lantern lights were gleaming for the hired 
men to see by, in addition to a reflector lamp 
fastened against a post. 

The men did not mind the cold. They had 
been briskly at work cleaning up the stable and 
getting down hay and fodder, and the exercise 
kept their blood running and spirits light. They 
talked as they plied shovel and pitchfork, guess- 
ing how near the low-mercury mark of twenty 
below zero the temperature outside had really 
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fallen, and chaffing one of their number who had | 


started out to go through the winter without 
wearing an overcoat. 
Their cheery voices, resounding through the 





| out a large sponge, took up the bucket he had | before, and jumped to the conclusion that some 
brought from the well, and started at the end of | one of the hired men had unconsciously slipped 


| not have them of rubber. 


Besides, the grains 
had only been carted in from town two days 


one of the rows to wash clean the full udder of | it off while warming his hands in the grains. He | before, and Mr. Teachout had been nursing his 


each of the forty-odd cows in turn. In a few | went back with it to the milkers, and went from 
minutes the milkers would be ready to begin, | one to another seeking an owner. 

| and to keep ahead of them he must have a clear| Each lifted his head from where it rested against 

| start of a dozen cows. | the cow’s flank, glanced at the trinket, and 

| When he had at last reached this point of van- | making a negative sign, bent down again to his 

| tage, the loud din of the streams against the sides | work. The last one up the row volunteered the 

| of the milkers’ tin pails had commenced behind | added comment: 

| him. | ‘You better hustle ahead with your spongin’ 
He rose, straightened his shoulders, and shook | off; I’m just about through here!’’ 

his red, dripping hands with a groan of pain. 

The icy water had well nigh frozen them. | much too large for any of his fingers—and re- 
It was a common thing for all about the barn | sumed his task. The water was as terribly cold 

to warm cold hands by thrusting them deep down | as ever, and the sudden change seemed to scald 





Job's Discovery in the Barrel. 


into one of the barrels of brewers’ grains which | his skin; but somehow he gave less thought to 
stood in a row beyond the oat-bin. The damp, | his physical discomfort than before. 
crushed malt generates within its bulk so keen a It was very funny to have found a ring like 
heat that even when the top is frozen there will| that. It reminded him of a story he had read 
be steam within. Job went over and plunged his somewhere, and could not now recall, save for 
cold hands to the wrist in the smoking fodder. the detail that in that case the ring contained a 
He held them there this morning for a luxurious priceless jewel, the proceeds of which enriched the 
extra minute, wondering idly as he did so how | finder for life. 
the cows sustained that merciless infliction of | looked for here. It was doubtful if any body 
resource. | home-made ornament. All the same it was a 
Suddenly he became conscious that his fingers, | ring, and Job had a feeling that the manner of 
into which the blood was coming back with a | its discovery was romantic. 
stinging glow, had hit upon something of an Working for a milkman does not open up so 
unusual character in the barrel. 





| rubbed off the coating of malt, and took it over unnoticed. The boy pondered the mystery of 


| to the lamp. | how the ring got into the barrel. For a moment 
| It was a finger-ring carved out of a thick gutta- | he dallied with the notion that it might belong to 


The boy put the circlet in his pocket—it was | 


Clearly no such result was to be | 


ice-water without any such comforting after- | would give even twenty-five cents for this poor, | 


| rheumatism indoors for fully a week. 


It was more probable that some one down 
in the brewery at Octavius had lost the ring. 
When Job had been there for grains, he had 
noticed that the workers were cheerful and hearty 
fellows. No doubt they might be trusted to 
behave handsomely upon getting back a valued 
keepsake which had been given up as forever 
gone. 

Perhaps—who could tell ?—this humble, whit- 
tled-out piece of gutta-percha might be prized 
beyond rubies on account of its family associa- 
tions. Such things had happened before, accord- 

ing to the story-books; and forthwith the lad 

lost himself in a maze of brilliant day-dreaims, 
rose-tinted by this possibility. 

He could almost behold himself adopted by 
the owner of the brewery—the fat, red-faced 
Englishman with the big watch-chain, whom 
he had seen once walking majestically among 
his vats. Perhaps, in truth, Job was a trifle 
drowsy. é 

All at once he roused himself with a start, 
and began to listen with all his ears. The 
milkers behind him were talking about the 
ring. They had to shout to one another to 
overcome the fact of separation and the noise in 
their pails, and Job could hear every word. 

“T tell you who had a ring like that—Mose 
Whipple,”” one of them called out. “Don't 
you remember? He made it with his jack- 
knife, that time he was laid up with the horse 
kickin’ him in the knee.” 

‘Seems ’s if I do,” said another. ‘He was 
always whittlin’ out somethin’ or other—a 
peach-stone basket, or an ox-gad, or somethin’.” 

‘Some one was tellin’ me yesterday,"’ put in 
a third, “that old man Whipple's sick abed. 
Nobody aint seen him around for up'ards of a 
fortnight. I guess this cold snap’ll about see 
the last o’ him. He's been poorly all the 
fall.”” 

‘He aint never ben the same man since 
Mose ’listed,’’ remarked the first speaker; ‘‘that 
is if you call it ‘listin’ when a man takes his 
three hundred dollars to go out as a substitute.” 

“Yes, and don’t even git the money at that, 
but jest has it applied to the interest he owes 
on his mortgage. That's payin’ for a dead 
horse, if anything is in this world!" 

“Well, Mose is the sort o’ chap that would 
be workin’ to pay for some kind o’ dead horse 
all his life, anyway. If it wasn’t one it'd be 
another.. Never knew a fellow in all my born 
days with so little git-up-and-git about him. 
He might as well be shoulderin’ a musket as 
anything else, for all the profit he’d git out of 
it.”’ 

“A chip of the old block, if there ever was 
one. The old man always wanted to do a little 
berryin’, an’ a little fishin’, an’ a little huntin’, 
an’ keep a dozen traps or so in the woods, an’ 
he'd throw up the best-payin’ job in the deestrict 
to have a loafin’ spell when the fit took him— 
an’ Mose was like him as two peas in a pod, 

“IT remember one year, Mose an’ me hired 
out in the middle o' March, an’ we hadn’t 
fairly begun early plowin’ before he said he 
wasn't feelin’ right that spring, an’ give up 

half his month’s wages to go home, an’ then 
what do we see next day but him an’ his father 
down by the bridge with their fishpoles, before 
the snow-water'd begun to git out o° the creek. 
What Ain you do with men like that ?”’ 

‘*Make substitutes of ‘em!’’ one of the milkers 
exclaimed, and at this there was a general laugh. 

Every one on the farm, and for that matter 
on all the other farms for miles round, knew that 
Elisha Teachout had been drafted the previous 
summer, and had sent Moses Whipple to the front 


| in his place. This relation between the rich man 
|and the poor man was too common a thing in 
those war times to excite particular comment. But, 
He felt of it| rich a field of romance that any hints of the|as Mr. Teachout was not beloved by his hired 
vaguely for a moment, then drew the object forth, | curious or remarkable can be suffered to pass | men, they enjoyed a laugh whenever the subject 


came up. 
Job had gone over to the lamp, during the 


| progress of this talk, and scrutinized the ring. 


half-gloom above the soft, crackling undertone of | percha button, but with more skill than the | his employer, who owned the barn dnd almost- Surely gnough,-the clumsily scratchod imitials on 


the kine munching their breakfast seemed to add 
to the warmth of the barn. 

The boy Job had begun setting about a task 
which had no element of comfort in it. He got 








| schoolboys of those days used to possess; and in | all the land within sight, and a prospercus mix- > 


its outer rim had been set a little octagonal silver | route down in Octavius. + 48 
plate, bearing some roughly cut initials. But no! Elisha Teachout was not a man given 
Job seemed to remember having seen the ring | to rings; and even if he were, he assuredly would 


the little silyer plaie, cbyiously cut down from an 
vid three-cent piece, were an M and a 'W. 

This made it all the more difficult to puzzle out 
how thering came in she barrel , -The lad turned 
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the problem over in his mind with increasing | 
bewilderment. 

He had known Mose Whipple all his life. 
own father, who died some years ago, had 
accounted Mose among his intimate friends, and 
Job’s earliest recollections were of seeing the two 
start off together of a spring morning with 
shot-guns on their shoulders and powder-flasks 
hung round their bodies. 

They had both been poor men, and if they 
had not cared so much for hunting—at least 
if one of them had not—Job feflected that 
probably this very morning he himself would be 
sleeping in a warm bed, instead of freezing his 
hands in the hard employ of Elisha Teachout. 

It was impossible not to associate Mose with 
these recriminatory thoughts; yet it was equally 
impossible to be angry with him long. The boy, 





indeed, found himself dwelling upon the amiable | 


side of Mose’s shiftless nature. He remembered 





Nat will not go. 


how Mose used to come round to their poor little 
place, after Job's father’s death, to see if he could 
help the widow and her brood in their struggle. 

After Mrs. Parshall had married again, and 
gone West, leaving Job to earn his own living on 
the Teachout farm, Mose had always kept a 
kindly if intermittent eye on the boy. Only the 
previous Christmas he had managed, somehow, 
to obtain an old pair of skates as a present for 
Job, and when he had gone to the war in the 
following August, only the fact that he had to sell 
his shot-gun to pay a pressing debt prevented his 
giving that to the boy for his own. 

The news that old Asa Whipple was ill, forced 
its way to the top of Job’s thoughts. He resolved 
that that very day, if he could squeeze in the 


time for it, he would cut across lots on the crust | 


to the Whipple house, and see how the lonely 
old man was. 

As the milkers said, old Asa had been ‘‘poorly”’ 
since his Mose went away. It was only too 
probable that he had been extremely poor as well. 

Even when Mose was at home, theirs was the 
most poverty-stricken household in the township. 
Left to his own resources, and failing swiftly all 
at once in health, the father had tried to earn 
something by knitting mittens and stockings. 

It had looked funny enough to see this big- 
framed, powerfully built old man, fumbling at 
his needles like some grandmother in her rocking- 
chair by the stove. 

It occurred to Job now that there was something 
beside humor in the picture. He had been told 
that people were making woollen mittens and 
stockings now, like everything else, by machinery. 
Very likely old Asa coul@n’t%ell his things after 
he had knitted them; and that might mean 
starvation. 

Yes, that very day, in spite of everything, he 
would go over and see. 

He had finished his task now. The milkers 
had nearly finished theirs. Two of the hired men 
were taking the cloth strainers off the tops of all 
the cans but one, and fastening on the. covers 
instead. He could hear the bells on the harness 
of the horses outside, waiting with the big sleigh 
to rush off to town with the milk. It was still 
very dark out-of-doors. 

Job put away his water-bucket, warmed his 
hands once more in the grains-barrel, and set 
about getting down a fresh supply of hay for 
the cows. Six weeks of winter had pretty well 
worn away the nearest haymow, and the boy 
had to go further back toward the end of the 
barn, into a darkness which was only dimly 
penetrated by the rays of the lantern. 

Working thus, guided rather by sense of touch 
than of sight, the boy suddenly felt himself step- 
ping on something big and rounded, which had no 
business in a haymow. It rolled from under his 
feet, and threw him off his balance to his hands 
and knees. A muttered exclamation rose from 
just beside him, and then suddenly he was gripped 
bodily in the clutch of a strong man. 

Frightened and vainly struggling, Job did not 
ery out, but twisted his head about in the effort to 
see who it was that he had thus strangely encoun- 
tered. There was just Jight, enqugh. from, the 
distant lanfern to rewead in  theface: so tenacingly | : 
close to his—of all “unlookethfor faves ‘in* the 
world—that of Mose Whipple! 

“Why, Mose !”’ ‘he regansci re: ad 
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“Sh-h! keep still!” came in a fierce witches 





| *‘unless you want to see me hung higher than 
His | 


Haman!” HarRo_p FREDERIC. 


(To be continued.) 
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HER WHITE FAREWELL. 


Saint-like the year goes home, blessing and fraly blest, 
Her last days re and full, her brightest and her best; 
For her a snowy r and gem-starred palace wait 

And jewelled row within December’s crystal gate. 


Selected. —B. G. Mason. 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE DAN’L’S WILL. 


Everybody thought Nat Farley very audacious, 
for a seventeen-year-old boy, when he bought 
“Grandsir’’ Jackson’s two horses, his express- 
wagon and the good-will of his business. Bought 
it partly on credit, 
too! Some said the 
Widow Jackson was 
foolish to trust a boy, 
but they soon forgot 
that they had ever 
expressed that opin- 
ion. 

Nat's purchase of 
“the concern’? came 
about quite naturally. 
He had driven the 
express-wagon for a 
whole year before the 
old man’s death, and 
therefore knew the 
run of the business. 
Moreover, he had 
acquired self-reliance 
in supporting himself 
ever since his mother 
died, when he was 
not fifteen years old. 

The price that the 
Widow Jackson ask- 
ed for the ‘plant’ 
and good-will was 
| only three hundred dollars—small price, as Nat 
| knew well; but he had only one hundred and 
| fifty dollars in the world, and in the Blankton 
savings-bank. How to get as much more was 
Nat's problem. 

The chance was not to be neglected, however. 
He went round to consult his only surviving 
relative, his Uncle Dan’l, from whom the boy had 
never sought a cent’s worth of aid in any previous 
emergency. Uncle Dan’! seemed either to dislike 
the security, or to be without funds. He hemmed 
and hawed and changed the subject so quickly 
that Nat went away in despair. 

Still one chance remained, and he took it. 
Perhaps the Widow Jackson would trust him, if 
he offered her a high rate of interest. So she 
did. Nat paid his hundred and fifty dollars 
down, gave her a chattel mortgage on the plant 
at ten per cent. for the remainder, and entered 
into possession. 

How joyfully he set at work! He rubbed 
down the horses and repainted the wagon himself, 
making it a bright yellow. He put 





NATHANIEL FARLEY, BLANKTON EXPRESS, 


in big, bold, black letters on both sides, and 
started upon his independent career by introduc- 
ing new and energetic methods of doing business. 

Of course Uncle Dan’! heard the news, but he 
asked no questions when Nat came to see him as 
| usual. Indeed, Uncle Dan’l was not.an inquisi- 
tive man. Neither did he disclose his own affairs 
to any one. 

In Blankton, where every one else was acquainted 
with every one else’s doings, Uncle Dan’l was 
‘Yegarded as quite eccentric. 

Nobody understood Uncle Daniel Farley. 
Some said he was rich, some said he was poor, 
though he owned a fine farm, and nobody knew 
whether it was mortgaged or not. He did not 
confide even in “Cousin Cynthy,’’ who had kept 
house for him for thirty years. 

So well did Nat manage his express business 
that he had paid off the widow in a year, and had 
over a thousand.dollars in the bank at the end of 
three years. Then a startling proposition was 
made to him one summer evening, when he had 
delivered his last parcel and was arranging his 
orders for next day in the crown of his hat. 

‘Been running this business three or four year, 
haint ye, Nat?’’ asked John Butman, another 
notably shrewd young man. 

“Three,’’ said Nat. 

‘Paid pretty well, haint it >" 

“Tol'able well, considerin’,”’ 
tiously. 

‘Must ‘a’ laid up somethin’ ?” 

‘‘Nothin’ to speak of,’”’ said Nat, still more 
conservatively. . 

‘Wal, now look a-here! 
to you, Nat.” ‘ 

Butman looked cautiously up and down the 
road. ‘Me and Dave Sawyer has both got a 
few spare dollars,—not many of course,—tucked 
away in the toes of our stockin’s, and we’ve been | 
a-thinkin’—you remember Alf Hapgood and the 
two Blanchard boys ?”’ 

« ‘‘Firgt-rate..’ 

‘ Mthéy wert out West a-ranchin’ three year ago 
éome thie‘ fall:” 

“Yes, jest as I was settin’ up this business.’ 

y “Wall; they’ve got on like a house afire; doubled | 


oes Sea 


said Nat, cau- 


I got somethin’ to say 








| their money every yéar, paid off the mortgage on 
their ranch, an’ now they’ve got the land an’ a 
big stock o° cattle all clear. Do ye know what 
that means? It means a fortune.” 

‘“‘Whew!’’ whistled Nat. 

‘“‘Now see here!’’ pursued Butman, sinking his 
voice almost to a whisper. ‘‘There’s milk in this 
cocoanut.”” 

‘“‘What d’ye mean?” 

“I mean Alf Hapgood has sent home word to 
his sister Almiry—you know I sometimes drop 
round there Sunday nights; wal, he says there’s 
another ranch for sale right alongside o’ theirs, 
an’ he wants me an’ a couple o’ fellers of our sort 
to come out an’ take it. See?’’ 

“But —” 

“It'll make every one of us a rich man, I tell | 
ye. Not the kind of rich man they have round | 
here in Blankton, with a few hundred dollars an’ 
a farm you can’t git your livin’ on, but rich !”’ 

“It'd take a lot o’ money to begin with.” 

“Not a great pile; I’ve ciphered it all out. A 
thousand dollars down for the land, the rest on 
mortgage; two thousand to stock it, and there we 
are; and you and I and Dave Sawyer can do that | 
as well as three millionaires.” 

Nat went home with his head buzzing. But- 
man’s talk was only confirmatory of other things 
he had heard. It was the beginning then, twenty- 
five years ago, of ranch-life in the West, and the 
wildest stories had reached Blankton of the for- 
tunes made out on the plains. 

Butman and Sawyer waylaid him every day on | 
his route,‘and poured into his ears such new and | 
potent arguments for going with them that Nat 
soon found himself yielding to their enthusiasm, 
and in the end decided to go. 

Several weeks passed before the preparations of 
all three were completed. At last came the day 
preceding that fixed for their departure. 

Nat went to bed that night in such a fever of | 
anticipation that his sleep was much broken, and | 
when he heard himself called at an unusually | 
early hour next morning, he bounded with one 
leap into the middle of the floor, and shouted out: | 

“All right! Tell the boys I'll be ready in a| 
minute !"" 

“It aint the boys!’’ cried Cousin Cynthy’s 
voice through the door. ‘Your Uncle Dan’l’s 
had a stroke!" 

‘‘He may pull out of this, but he’ll never be him- | 
self again,” said the doctor, as he stood with Nat | 
beside Uncle Dan’!’s bedside. | 

When the doctor had gone and Cousin Cynthia | 
was busying herself about the sick-room Nat | 
realized the significance of what the doctor had | 
said. It came full upon him as he watched the | 
bent figure and infirm step of the old woman. 

‘‘He aint ever goin’ to be well again,’’ mused 
Nat. “She’s an old woman; she must be goin’ 
on seventy. It’s all she can do to swing the 
housework, and more, too. There’s got to be | 
somebody to take care of him and run the farm.” 

Nat went out and paced up and down the 
narrow entry, debating in his mind the knottiest | 
problem life had yet presented to him. He was | 
not romantic; he was not impulsive; he was just 
a shrewd, bread-and-butter-winning, common- | 
place young Yankee, ‘‘principled”’ to duty, and 
yet always looking at it with the eye of a careful | 
reasoner. 

Who was there to take care of Uncle Dan’l and | 
poor old Cousin Cynthia if Nat went West? ?| 
Even supposing that Uncle Dan’! had some sav- 
ings and could hire help enough to run the farm, 

} 








how would the old man and the old woman fare 
at the hands of strangers ? 

The news of Uncle Dan’l’s “stroke’’ had flown | 
over Blankton so quickly that Butman and Dave | 
Sawyer came hurrying to Uncle Dan’l’s place | 
before Nat had finished his breakfast. The three | 
went out and sat on the woodpile, discussing the | 
new situation. « | 

For an hour the other young men plied Nat 
with all the arguments in favor of going West; 
but his decision hardened under their words. 
The considerations by which he had tried to 
persuade himself to leave his stricken uncle seemed 
very sordid and contemptible when urged from 
the lips of outsiders. 

“It's no use, fellows,”’ 

**What’s no use?” 

“I can’t go with you. 
stay with Uncle Dan’l."’ 

“Foh! don’t be a born fool! 
You haint got to do anything of 
the sort,’* said one. 

‘*He’ll be all right just as soon 
as he comes out o’ this,’’ said 
the other, and both poured pro- 
testations on him. 

*You can’t do him no good 
by stayin’, and he won't expect 
it of you, neither." 

“If you don’t go, ‘twill be 
| losin’ the chance o° your life.” 
| ‘*What you goin’ to do if you 
| Stay? You’ve sold out the ex- 

press business. You haint got 
| a leg to stand on."’ 

*“°Taint any use, fellows; ’taint any kind of 
use,”’ said Nat, firmly, when he got a chance to | 
| speak. “I’m awful sorry! ’Twould ’a’ been | 
| tiptop to ‘a’ gone with ye, but it’s no use talkin’ | 
- now; I can’t go!” 

‘““Wal,”’ said Dave, “I s’pose a man could get | 
his salt off'n Uncle Dan’l’s farm if he liked his 
| victuals pretty fresh; but as for ‘gittin’ on,’ you 
might as well blow soap-bubbles for a livin’.” 


said he. 


Got to 








| his lethargy. 


“Salt or fresh, don’t cal’late on my shiftin’ 
ground on this matter, fellows. My mind’s made 
up!” 

Uncle Dan’! slowly recovered from his shock, 
but his strength, both mental and physical, was 
shattered. He bécame able to go about the house 
and dress and feed himself, and to understand 
matters of every-day business; but he was no 
longer the man he had been. 

He seemed to pay no heed to Nat's presence, 
but treated it quite as a matter of course; and 
when it came to shingling the barn, painting the 
house and new-flooring the stable, Nat was not 
only told to “do jest as he liked,’’ but he was left 
to foot the bills. 

As these were repairs which were imperatively 
needed, Nat had them done. From the fact that 
he did pay the bills it may be the thought flitted 
through his head that as the farm was reasonably 
sure some day to come to him, he was only doing 
himself a service. 

Although these expensive repairs made quite a 
hole in Nat’s hoard in the bank, he made no 
complaint. As for Uncle Dan’l, he saw the 
improvements going on without comment. 

Thanks to Nat’s energy and thrifty manage- 


| ment, the place soon took on quite.a different air. 
| The neighbors noticed it, but Uncle Dan’l gave it 


no attention. The only week-day interest left to 
him in life seemed to be found in a pile of old 
Farmer’s Almanacs—the accumulation of many 
years. On Sundays he went to meeting as ever 
before, for he had long been one of the chief 
props of the North Parish, and everything relat- 
ing to it was still dear to his heart. 

Meantime as the months rolled on, reports came 
back from the plains of the success of Butman 
and Sawyer. Nat was not surprised, therefore, 
when, at the end of the first year, Alf Hapgood 
came home to spend Thanksgiving and to report 
that Nat's former partners were succeeding beyond 
their wildest expectations. 

Things had not gone so well with Nat. Of 
money he had gained none; on the contrary he 
had spent most of his hard-earned savings on the 
farm. Nor had he gained even thanks. Uncle 
Dan’'I, if he felt gratitude, never showed it. 

As for his own conscience, Nat was not quite 
sure, on a review of the circumstances, that 
Uncle Dan’! might not have got some one to run 
the farm on shares and done better without him. 
What wonder that hope faded from his heart, 
ambition gave way to a certain stolid apathy, the 
brightness and cheer disappeared from his face, 
and the neighbors presently discovered that Nat 
Farley was another man ? 

Another year went by before Nat awoke from 
One afternoon Cousin Cynthia came 
running out to him in the field with the announce- 


| ment that “something had happened to Uncle 


Dan'l.”” Nat hurried in. 
Something had indeed happened to Uncle Dan’l, 


| The poor old man was lying on his face in bed. 


His dear North Parish and earth and all its 
interests were as nothing forever more to Uncle 
Dan’l. 

On the afternoon of the day when Uncle Dan’l 


| was buried, Nat was looking round the farm with 


the belief that he had inherited it as ‘“‘next of 
| kin,’’ when Squire Proctor drove up to the door. 
| The squire was the lawyer, too, who lived in the 
middle of the town. Nat ushered his visitor into 
| the low-studded parlor. 

‘Perhaps you didn’t know, Mr. Farley, that 
your uncle left a will,’’ said Squire Proctor. 

“No,” said Nat. ‘‘He never said anything to 
me about it.”’ 

“‘Well, I drew one up for him and here it is, 
and it must be offered for probate.” 

Squire Proctor drew the document from his 
pocket, put on his spectacles, cleared his throat, 
and read the will. 

Nat sat silent for several minutes after the 
reading ceased. He stared at the lawyer with a 
look of stupidity. Presently he said huskily: 

“Read that agin, square, won’t you ?” 

Squire Proctor slowly re-read the will. 
could be no mistake this time. 

The furniture in the house was given to Cousin 


There 
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Cynthia, in recognition of her long and faithful 
service. The live stock and farm utensils were to 
be sold to pay the funeral expenses of the testator, 
and to build him a suitable monument. The 
| farm itself together with all buildings thereon 
standing was given in fee to the North Parish for 
& parsonage! 

“Yes, I understan’ now,”’ said Nat, quietly. 
“I guess it’s all right—that’s all, I s’pose ?”” 
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“That’s all the will,’’ said Squire Proctor, 
adjusting his spectacles, ‘but here’s a codicil : 

«TI give and bequeath to my nephew, Nathaniel 
Farley, the red leather trunk which stands in my 
bedchamber, together with all its contents.’ ’’ 

““Yes,”’ said Nat, submissively. “I know it, 
and I’m obliged to him, I’m sure.”’ 

‘Perhaps its contents are of value,”’ suggested 
the lawyer, sympathetically. 

‘Wal, [ don’ know;; it’s his clo’es. He’d worn 
‘em a good deal, and he warn’t so big as I am by 


a good deal, but it don’t make any difference. | 


He meant well, I guess, an’ I’m obliged to him all 
the same. Square, you’ll have a glass of cider 
an’ a bite of somethin’ to eat ?”’ 

The lawyer civilly declined, and rose to go. 
Nat followed him out of the house, watched him 
unhitch his horse and get into his buggy when, 
with an air of seizing an opportunity he called out : 

“I say, square, you don’ know anybody that 
wants to hire a good stout farm-hand, do you ?”’ 

“No, but haying season is coming on, and you 
won’t find any trouble in getting a job, I guess.”’ 

As the law allowed him a certain number of 
days to remain upon the place, Nat quietly busied 
himself in tidying things up and getting the 
property in shipshape condition to hand over to 
his successors. 

As for Cousin Cynthia, who was going away to 
live with a widowed sister, she duly began, with 
many tears and lamentations, packing up the 
household effects. Nat, busied with his own 
affairs. took no heed of her movements. 

One day, however, she came to him as he was 
mending the stone wall on the ten-acre pasture 
near the house, and asked: ‘‘What d’you want 
done with that trunk of yours ?”’ 

‘«Wal, I guess you may have it, if you'll take it.” 

‘‘Mercy sakes! how you talk. That’s all you’ve 
got of his. You ought to hold on’t for a keep- 
sake.”’ 

“P’r’aps you're right, but I don’t want what’s 
in it. The clo’es aint any use to me. You 
might empty it out an’ put my things in it.” 

“IT wouldn’t empty it for nothin’ in the world, 
*less you was there to see,’’ objected the scrupu- 
lous old woman. “If ye could only come in for 
ten minutes or so —”’ 

“All right,” said Nat, patiently, brushing his 
hands on his overalls. 

As he went to the house a gleam of wild hope 
touched him. He suddenly remembered a story 
he had once read of a lot of money having been 
found in a trunk left by will. Possibly Uncle 
Dan’! had hidden money in the old red trunk. 
Nat watched the unpacking of it with some 
interest, though his hope had quickly died out. 
It was well that his expectations were small. 

‘‘There, that’s every mite there,’’ said Cousin 
Cynthia, putting the last garment. out on the 
floor, and throwing three great bundles of old 
Farmers’ Almanacs on top of the heap. ‘‘Good- 
ness me! how dusty things do get—what shall I 
do with these old almanacs ?”’ 

“Burn ‘em up!” said Nat, half contemptuously, 
and went out of the house quickly. 


In a few days Nat handed over the farm to} 


Squire Proctor, his uncle’s executor. As the 
lawyer had predicted, he himself found no diffi- 
culty in getting a place with one of the neighbor- 
ing farmers for the coming haying season. 

A few days later, news came from the West 
which once .would have stirred Nat deeply, but 
now did not rouse him from his apathy. 





The | 


news was that Butman was coming home to| 


marry Almiry Hapgood, and then go into part- 
nership ‘‘out West’’ with her brother Alf. ‘Thus 
Dave Sawyer would be left without a partner. 
He wanted one with five thousand dollars. Nat 
had not so many hundreds left, for the greater 
part of his hoard had gone to improve the parson- 
age farm. 

The day after Butman came he went to see Nat. 
Butman had the bright eye, the ringing voice, the 
jovial air of a successful man. 

“Why, Nat,” he cried, ‘‘you’re gettin’ to look 
like an old man. Say—you must get out of this 
little town. Brace up and go out on the prairies, 
where you can square your elbows. Dave is 
lookin’ for just such a man as you.” 

“Oh—I guess Blankton is good enough for me,”’ 
said Nat, feebly trying to assume a jocular air. 

“Uncle Dan’! used you mighty mean, from what 
I’ve heard,”’ said Butman. 

“Oh, he meant well, I guess,’’ said Nat. 

“Didn’t leave you anything at all, I heard.” 

“Trunk full of clothes and old almanacs,”’ said 
Nat. He was interrupted by Cousin Cynthia 
who approached, breathless and excited. 

‘““My goodness! Mercy me, Nathaniel Farley !” 
she cried. ‘‘Who’d ever’a’ thought—ugh—yeh— 
I’m so out of breath that I can’t tell youn—I—I 
—you remember them Farmers’ Almanacs ?”’ 

“Them in Uncle Dan’l’s trunk? Yes—what 
about ’em ?”’ 

**Who'd ever ’a’ thought—land sakes, I sha’n’t 
get my breath agin for a week! You know you 
told me to burn ’em up ?”’ 

“Wal, what if I did.”’ 

“TJ didn’t think I should ever do it, but we 
was needin’ kindlin’ to-day, and there wasn’t a 
shavin’ in the house nor any paper neither, an’ I— 


I happened to see them almanacs, and I—I broke | 


the string and went to tear one on ’em up, when— 


ous kind o’ man, Uncle Dan’l was —”’ 

‘What are you trying to say?’ interrupted 
Nat, losing his patience. ‘‘Can’t you out with it 
without goin’ round Robin Hood's barn ?”’ 








“You better 


| 


package from under her shawl. 


they are just as you give ’em to me!” 
The old woman handed the parcel to Nat. 
and Butman stood watching his proceedings. 


through the old volumes. 
| were bank-notes to the value of several thousand 
dollars. 
“TI told ye he meant well,’’ said Nat. 
Epwin LASSETER BYNNER. 
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MY STORY. 
By Helen Keller. 


Written wholly without help of any sort by a deaf 





ald blind girl, twelve years old, and printed without 
change.) 


Mind, mind alone 
Is light and hope and life and power! 


morning, in Tuscumbia, a pleasant little town in 
| the northern part of Alabama. 








“Wal, now, you better just find out for your- | my eyes, and for several days my kind physician 
self,” exclaimed Cousin Cynthia, drawing a | thought I would die. 


But early one morning the fever left me as 


just look at these ’ere almanacs before you go | mysteriously and unexpectedly as it had come, 
givin’ on ’em away again to be burnt up—there | and I fell into a quiet sleep. 


Then my parents 
knew I would live, and they were very happy. 


She | They did not know for some time after my 


recovery that the cruel fever had taken my sight 


Nat sat down in the grass and carefully went | and hearing; taken all the light and music and 
Between the leaves | gladness out of my little life. 


By and by the sad truth dawned upon them, 
and the thought that their little daughter would 
never more see the beautiful light or hear the 
voices she loved filled their hearts with anguish. 

But I was too young to realize what had hap- 
pened. When I awoke and found that all was 
dark and still, I suppose I thought it was night, 
and I must have wondered why day was so long 
coming. Gradually, however, I got used to the 
silence and darkness that surrounded me, and 
forgot that it had ever been day. 

I forgot everything that had been, except my 
mother’s tender love. Soon even my childish 


| voice was stilled, because I had ceased to hear 


any sound. 


But all was not lost! After all, sight and 


I was born twelve years ago, one bright June | hearing are but two of the beautiful blessings 


which God had given me. The most precious, 


The beginning of | the most wonderful of His gifts was still mine. 


| my life was very simple, and very much like the | My mind remained clear and active, ‘though fled 
beginning of every other little life; for I could | fore’er the light.” 
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see and hear when I first came to live in this | 
beautiful world. But I did not notice anything 
in my new home for several days. Content in 
my mother’s tender arms I lay, and smiled as if 


my little heart were filled with sweetest memories | 


of the world I just had left. 

I like to think I lived with God in the beautiful 
Somewhere before I came here, and that is why I 
always knew God loved me, even when I had 
forgotten His name. 

But when I did begin to notice things, my blue 
eyes were filled with wondering joy. I gazed 
long at the lovely, deep blue sky, and stretched 
out my tiny hands for the golden sunbeams that 
came to play hide-and-seek with me. So my | 
happy baby hours went. I grew and cried and | 
laughed, as all infants do. 

In the meantime I had a name given to me; I 
was called Helen, because Helen means light, 
and my mother liked to think that my life would 
be full of the brightness of day. 

Of course my recollections of“my early child- 
hood are very indistinct. I have confused mem- 


the voices of birds singing in the clear sunshine. | 


|}of some way of having me educated. 


| replied that he could. 
ories of long summer days filled with light, and | of 1886. 


As soon as my strength returned, I began to | 


take an interest in what the people around me 
were doing. I would cling to my mother’s dress 
as she went about her household duties, and my 
little hands felt every object and observed every 
motion, and in this way I learned a great many 
things. 

When I was a little older I felt the need of 
some means of communication with those around 
me, and I began to make simple signs which my 
parents and friends readily understood; but it 
often happened that I was unable to express my 
thoughts intelligibly, and at such times I would 
give way to my angry feelings utterly. 

Of course my parents were very anxious about 
me when I behaved so ill, and they tried to think 
Finally 
they decided that I must have a teacher. My 
father wrote to Mr. Anagnos, the director of the 
institution where Laura Bridgman had been 
taught, and asked him if he could send his little 
daughter a kind teacher. Dear Mr. Anagnos 
That was in the summer 
I was then six years old. 

My little sister Mildred came to us the following 


I seem to remember, as if it were yesterday, being | October. One day I discovered a beautiful doll— 
lost in a great green place, where there were | at least I thought it was a doll, but really it was 


beautiful flowers and fragrant trees. 


under one tall plant, and let its blossoms rest | was a big, much petted and sadly abused rag-doll. | 


upon my curly head. I saw little flakes of light 


flitting among the flowers; I suppose they were | while she seemed much in my way. 


birds, or perhaps butterflies. 


I stood | a lovely little baby—in Nancy’s cradle. 


Nancy 


I was delighted with the baby at first, but after a 
I thought 


I heard a well-| my mother’s love and care all belonged to me, 


known voice calling me, but feeling roguish, I | and I began to look upon my sweet sister as an 


did not answer. 
mother found me, and carried me away in her | 


arms. 
| 


I was glad, however, when my | intruder. 


It was March before my Teacher came to me. 


| The earth was beginning to feel its great heart 


I discovered the true way to walk the day I | astir with new life. The fruit-trees were blooming, 
was a year old, and during the radiant summer | and in the garden the mocking-birds were building 


days that followed I was never still a minute. | their nests anew. 


Oh, how well I remember the 


My mother watched me coming, going, laughing, | evening when she came! My mother had made 


playing, prattling with proud, happy eyes. 
was her only child, and she thought there never 


I| me understand in a dim way that a lady was 


coming who would have something to do with 


had teen another baby quite so beautiful as her | me. 


little Helen. | 


Then when my father came in the evening, I | arrived. 


would run to the gate to meet him, and he would 


take me up in his strong arms, and put back the | the strange lady. 


I was standing on the porch when Teacher 
I had been waiting there ever since my 


3 
ask her why she had come. Yet I am sure I 
in a vague, bewildered way that something beau- 
tiful was going to happen to me. I the 
strange lady loved me, and that her love would 
make my life sweet and good and happy. 

The morning after Teacher came I went to her 
room, and found her very busy unpacking her 
trunk; but she did not send me away. She let me 
stay and help her. When everything was in its 
place, she kissed me kindly and gave me a beauti- 
ful doll. Oh, she was a lovely and delicate doll, 
with long curly hair and eyes that opened and 
shut and pouting lips. But exquisite as she was, 
my curiosity concerning her was soon satisfied, 


knew 


and she lay unnoticed in my lap. 

Then Teacher took my hand and slowly made 
the letters d-o-l-l with her fingers, at the 
time making me touch the doll. 

Of course I did not know the motions meant 
letters. I did not know what letters were; but I 
was interested in the finger-play, and tried to 
imitate the motions, and I think I succeeded in 
spelling ‘‘doll’’ in a very little while. Then I ran 
down-stairs to show my new doll to my mother, 
and I am sure she was surprised and pleased 
when I held up my little hand and made the 
letters for doll. 

That afternoon, besides ‘‘doll,’’ I learned to 
spell *‘pin’’ and ‘‘hat;"’ but I did not understand 
that everything had a name. I had not the least 
idea that my finger-play was the magical key 
which was to unlock my mind’s prison door and 
open wide the windows of my soul. 

Teacher had been with me nearly two weeks, 
and I had learned eighteen or twenty words, 
before that thought flashed into my mind, as the 
sun breaks upon the sleeping world; and in that 
moment of illumination the secret of language 
was revealed to me, and I caught a glimpse of 
the beautiful country | was about to explore. 

Teacher had been trying all the morning to 
make me understand that the mug and the milk 
in the mug had different names; but I was very 
dull, and kept spelling ‘“milk’’ for mug, and 
“mug” for milk until teacher must have lost all 
hope of making me see my mistake. At last she 
got up, gave me the mug, and led me out of the 
door to the pump-house. Some one was pumping 
water, and as the cool, fresh stream burst forth, 
teacher made me put my mug under the spout 
and spelled w-a-t-e-r. Water! 

That word startled my soul, and it awoke, full 
of the spirit of the morning, full of joyous, exult- 
ant song. Until that day my mind had been like 
a darkened chamber, waiting for words to enter 
and light the lamp, which is thought. 

I left the pump-house eager to learn everything. 
We met the nurse carrying my little cousin, and 
teacher spelled ‘“‘baby.’’ And for the first time I 
was impressed with the smallness and helplessness 
of a little baby, and mingled with that thought 
there was another one of myself, and I was glad I 
was myself, and not a baby. 

I learned a great many words that day. I do 
not remember what they all were; but I do know 
that ‘‘mother,’’ ‘‘father,”’ ‘‘sister’’ and ‘‘teacher”’ 
were among them. It would have been difficult 
to find a happier little child than I was that night 
as I lay in my crib and thought over the joy the 
day had brought me, and for the first time longed 
for a new day to come. 

The next morning I awoke with joy in my 
heart. Everything I touched seemed to quiver 
with life. It was because I saw everything with 
the new, strange, beautiful sight which had been 
given me. I was never angry after that because 
I understood what my friends said to me, and I 
was very busy learning many wonderful things. 
I was never still during the first glad days of 
my freedom. I was continually spelling, and 
acting out the words as I spelled them. I would 
run, skip, jump and swing, no matter where I 
happened to be. Everything was bndding and 
blossoming. The honeysuckle hung in long 
garlands, deliciously fragrant, and the roses had 
never been so beautiful before. Teacher and I 
lived out-of-doors from morning until night, and 
I rejoiced greatly in the forgotten light and sun- 
shine found again. 

I did not have regular lessons then as I do now. 
I just learned about everything, about trees and 
flowers, how they absorb the dew and sunshine; 
about animals, ‘‘their names and all their secrets ; 


same 


How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid.”’ 
Once I went to a circus, and Teacher described 
to me the wild animals and the countries where 
they live. I fed the elephants and monkeys; I 


patted a sleeping lion and sat on a camel’s back. 


mother kissed me and went to the station to meet 


I can imagine it all now. 


tangled curls from my face and kiss me many | There I stood, clinging to the lattice of the porch, 
times, saying, ‘“What has my Little Woman been | wistfully waiting for I knew not what. 


doing to-day ?”’ 
But the brightest summer has winter behind it. 


The last rays of the setting sun fell upon ‘my 
hair and softly kissed my upturned face. 


In the cold, dreary month of February, when I denly I felt approaching footsteps; they came 


I still have confused memories of that illness. 


My mother sat beside .my little bed and tried to | my Teacher’s arms. 


| was nineteen months old, I had a serious illness. | nearer; I stretched out my little hand eagerly; 
who'd ever ’a’ thought! but he was allers a curi- | 


some one took it, and in another instant I was in 


soothe my feverish moans, while in her troubled | curiously, and let her kiss me, while feelings that 
heart she prayed: ‘‘Father in Heaven, spare my | I cannot describe entered my heart. 


baby’s life!’”” But the fever grew and flamed in | 


We could not speak to each other; I could not | hours together. 


Sud- | 


I felt her face and hands | 


| me so much as this game. 


I was very much interested in the wild animals, 
and I approached them without fear, for they 
seemed to me a part of the great, beautiful coun- 
try I was exploring. 

The next step in my education, which I remem- 
ber distinctly, was learning to read. As soon as 
T could spell a few words, Teacher gave me slips 
of cardboard on which were printed words in 
raised letters. I very quickly learned that the 
printed words stood for things. I had a frame in 
which I could arrange the words so that they 
would make little sentences; but before I ever 
arranged sentences in the frame I used to make 
them with objects. 

I would find the slips of paper which repre- 
sented ‘doll is on bed,”’ and place them on the 
objects, thus making asentence. Nothing delighted 
I would play it for 
Often when everything in the 
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room was arranged so as to make sentences I 
would find Teacher and show her what I had 
done. Then I would get the Primer and hunt for 
the words I knew, and when I found one I would 
scream with joy. 

I read my first story on May day, and ever 
since books and I have been loving friends and 
inseparable companions. They have made @ 
bright world of thought and beauty all around 
me. They have been my faithful teachers in all 
that is good and beautiful. Their pages have 
carried me back to ancient times, and shown me 
Egypt, Greece, Rome! They have introduced 
me to kings, heroes and gods, and they have 
revealed to me great thoughts, great deeds. Is it 
strange that I love them ? 

I would like to tell how I was taught to write 
and to do sums in arithmetic, but it would make 
my story too long. 

I will now try to describe the first Christmas I 
knew anything about. Oh, what a merry, merry 
Christmas it was!' No child in all the land could 
have been happier than I was. I had never 
known what Christmas meant before Teacher 
came, and every one in the family tried to make 
my first Christmas a memorable one. 

They all prepared surprises for me, and the 
mystery with which they surrounded their gifts 
was my greatest amusement during the last days 
of December. My mother and Teacher seemed 
always to be at work upon secrets, which they 
pretended to hide as soon as I appeared. I got 
more and more excited as the day when the 
mysteries were to be revealed approached. 

It came at last, the glad, beautiful Christmas 
Day! I awoke earlier than usual, and flew to 
the table where I had been told Santa Claus 
would leave his presents, and sure enough, there 
they were! Such gifts! such gifts! How shall I 
describe them! There was a real canary in a 
cage, a lovely doll in a cradle, a trunk full of 
treasures, a beautiful set of dishes and many 
other choice things. 

The day was full of joy from beginning to end, 
and I shall always think of it as the merriest, 
happiest Christmas of my childhood. 

The next important event in my life was my 
visit to Boston. I shall never forget the incidents 
connected with that happy event, the preparations 
beforehand, the departure with Teacher and 
mother, the journey, and finally, the arrival in the 
beautiful City of Kind Hearts one morning late in 
May. 

During the long winter evenings, as we sat by 
the glowing fire, Teacher had told me of her far- 
away northern home, and of the dear, unknown 
friends there, who loved her little pupil, until a 
great longing to visit Boston grew strong in my 
heart. And one day, like an answer to my wish, 
came a kind letter from Mr. Anagnos, inviting 
mother, Teacher and me to spend the summer with 
him. 

The invitation was accepted, and the middle of 
May was the time fixed upon for our departure. 
I thonght the days of impatient waiting endless ; 
but at last they were over, and I found myself 
sitting by Teacher in the train, asking many eager 
questions as it sped onward. 

We spent a few days in Washington, visiting 
the places of interest, and I learned many things 
about the government of our country. I saw the 
President, and the beautiful gardens surrounding 
the White House. It vas there also that I met 
my dear friend Doctor Bell. He came to see me, 
and afterwards sent me a toy elephant which 
amused me greatly. 

But although I enjoyed my stay in Washing- 
ton, yet I was glad when we resumed our journey, 
and gladder still when the train stopped, and 
Teacher said: ‘“‘This is Boston! ! !"’ 

I wish it were possible for me to give a full 
description of that memorable visit; for it was 
rich in incidents, and new, exciting experiences. 
But it would take much time, and I fear my story 
is already too long, so I will only mention dis- 
connectedly the things that most impressed me. 

I joined the little blind children in their work 
and play, and talked continually. Iwas delighted 
to find that nearly all my new friends could spell 
with their fingers. Oh, what happiness! to talk 
freely with other children! to feel at home in the 
great world! Until then, I had been a little 
foreigner, speaking through an interpreter; but 
in Boston, in the city where Doctor Howe had 
lived, and where Laura Bridgman was taught, I 
was no longer a stranger. I was at home! and 
the dream of my childhood was accomplished. 

Soon after our arrival in Boston, we visited 
Plyisouth, and in that quaint, old Puritan town I 
listened with eager interest to the story of the 
coming of the Pilgrim Fathers. That was my 
first lesson in history. Anda few days later, when 
I had climbed the Bunker Hill Monument, Teacher 
told me how brave, unselfish men won our dear 
country’s freedom, my heart was thrilled, and I 
was proud of being born an American. 

We spent one very happy morning with the 
deaf children at the Horace Mann School. I had 
never thought I should learn to talk like other 
people until Teacher told me that morning the 
little deaf children were being taught to speak. 
Then I was eager to learn myself, and two years 
afterward, in that very school, I did learn to 
speak, and another wall which seemed to stand 
between my soul and the outside world was 
broken down. 

Dear Miss Fuller taught me in a short time to 
make all the sounds which constitute that won- 
derful, curious thing we call speech. My mother 








had thought her little child’s voice lost forever; 
but lo! Love had found it, and brought it home. 

I wish now to speak of my visit to the seaside ; 
for it was during my sojourn at the north that I 
received my first impressions of the great ocean. 
It was about the middle of July, after my mother 
had returned to our home in the sunny south, 
that Teacher and I went to Brewster, a pleasant 
little town on Cape Cod, where we spent a very 
happy summer. 

The morning after our arrival, I awoke bright 
and early. A beautiful summer day had dawned, 
the day on which I was to make the acquaintance 
of a sombre and mysterious friend. I got up, 
and dressed quickly and ran down-stairs. I met 
Teacher in the hall, and bégged to be taken to the 
sea at once. ‘Not yet,”’ she responded, laughing. 
‘“We must have breakfast first.”’ 

As soon as breakfast was over, we hurried off 
to the shore. Our pathway led through low, 
sandy hills, and as we hastened on, I often caught 
my feet in the long, coarse grass, and tumbled, 
laughing, in the warm, shining sand. The beau- 
tiful, warm air was peculiarly fragrant, and I 
noticed it got cooler and fresher as we went on. 


the dear friends who had done so much for my 
happiness. 

It was long before we again visited the beautiful 
City of Kind Hearts. I continued my studies at 
home, and grew gladder every day and night 
because of the new, wonderful knowledge that 
was coming to me. Of course I do not mean 
that I was never sad. I suppose every one has 
sorrows. Our dear poet has said: ‘Into each 
life some rain must fall,”’ and I am sure the rain 
is as needful for us as it is for the flowers. 

I wept bitterly when I heard of the death of my 
beautiful dog; for I loved her tenderly. Oh! 
Lioness was so brave and gentle. She would lay 
her head in my lap when I caressed her, and I 
knew there was a gentle, loving expression in her 
brown eyes. And how it grieved me to think I 
should never see her again! But even that sorrow 
had a bright side. 

When the dog-lovers in England and America 

heard that my dog had been killed, they were very 
| sorry and kindly offered to raise money to buy 
| me another Mastiff. Then I knew that my beau- 
| tiful dog’s death would be the means of bringing 








| light and joy to a desolate life. I wrote to the 





some new joy. some fresh token of 


love from distant friends, until in 


the fullness of my glad heart. 1 cry: “Love is everything! And God is 


Helen Keller 
ei cum L- ta, J] l = 3% led. 


Love'* 


Suddenly we stopped, and I knew, without | 


being told, the Sea was at my feet. I knew, too, 
it was immense! awful! and for a moment some 
of the sunshine seemed to have gone out of the 
day. But I do not think I was afraid; for later, 
when I had put on my bathing-suit, and the little 
waves ran up on the beach, and kissed my feet, I 
shouted for joy, and plunged fearlessly into the 
surf. But, unfortunately, I struck my foot on a 
rock, and fell forward into the cold water. 

Then a strange, fearful sense of danger terrified 
me. The salt water filled my eyes, and took 
away my breath, and a great wave threw me up 
on the beach as easily as if I had been a little 
pebble. For several days after that I was very 


timid, and could hardly be persuaded to go in the | 


water at all; but by degrees my courage returned, 
and almost before the summer was over, I thought 
it the greatest fun to be tossed about by the sea- 
waves. 

Oh, the happy, happy hours I spent, hunting 
the wonderful shells! How pretty they were 
with their lovely, fresh hues, and exquisite shapes ! 
And how pleasant it was to sit on the sandy bank, 
and braid the sea-grass, while Teacher told me 
stories of the Sea, and described, in simple words 
that I could understand, the majestic ocean, and 
the ships that drifted in the distance like white- 
winged birds. 

People sometimes seem surprised that I love the 
ocean when I cannot see it. But I do not think it 
is strange. It is because God has planted the 
love of His wonderful works deep in the hearts of 
His children, and whether we see them or not, 
we feel everywhere their beauty and mystery 
enfolding us. 

I returned to my southern home at the begin- 


kind gentlemen, and asked them to send me the 
money, which they proposed raising, to help 
educate Tommy [Stringer] instead of buying me | 
another dog. 

Little Tommy’s story is a very sad one. I first 
heard of him one vacation, while visiting some 
dear friends in Pennsylvania. He was then in | 
one of the hospitals in Pittsburgh. When he was | 
only four years old he had a dreadful illness | 
which deprived him of his sight and hearing. | 
His mother died when he was a mere infant, and | 
his father was too poor to have him educated. So 
he remained in the hospital, blind and deaf, and 
dumb, and small and friendless altogether. Could | 
there be a more pitiful condition ? 

When I returned to Boston the following autumn 
| Tommy was constantly in my thoughts. I told | 

my friends about him, and Mr. Anagnos prom- 
ised he would find a place for my little human 
plantlet in the beautiful Child’s Garden, which 
the kind people of Boston have given to little 
sightless children, if I would raise money to pay 
his teacher and other expenses. 

That seemed to me an easy thing todo. I knew 
that the world was full of love and sympathy, and 
that an appeal in behalf of a helpless little child 
would meet with a loving response. And so it 
did. The dog-lovers started a Tommy-fund | 
| immediately ; little children began to work for | 
him, and people in far-away states, and even in 
England and Canada, sent their offerings of | 
| money and sympathy. 
| Inavery short time enough money was raised to 











| Pay Tommy’s expenses for a year, and he was | 
| brought to Boston, and a sunny corner in the | 
| Child’s Garden was found for him, and in that | 


| thousands of lanterns, and thrown open to visi- 


| bright, warm atmosphere of love the little human 


away. So love is the most beautiful thing in all’ 
the world. ‘‘Love,—no other word we utter, Can 
so sweet and precious be.”’ 

I will here end this little story of my childhood. 
I am spending the winter at my home in the lovely 
south, the land of Sunshine and flowers, surrounded 
by all that makes life sweet and natural; loving 
parents, a precious baby brother, a tender little 
sister and the dearest teacher in the world. My 
life is full of happiness. Every day brings me 
some new joy, some fresh token of love from 
distant friends, until in the fullness of my glad 
heart, I cry: “Love is everything! And God is 
Love!”’ 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT WEST POINT. 


The life of a cadet at the United States Military 
Academy is a curious mixture of work and play 
—mostly work; but the amusements are therefore 
all the more enjoyed. 

The school year ends during the second week in 


June, generally about the twelfth. On that day 
the first classmen graduate—they who have 
spent four years at the academy. That is en- 


trance day for the new fourth class, or ‘‘Plebes,”’ 
as they are called by the cadets, who do not use 
the college terms of Freshmen, Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors. 

Immediately after graduation the corps of 
cadets goes into camp for the summer, and all 
studies are stopped, During camp the treatment 
of the Plebes is not unlike that of Freshmen after 
entering other colleges. But the hazing practised 
at West Point is entirely free from anything 
brutal or revolting. 

Hazing is, indeed, forbidden, but it is not pos- 
sible to stop it entirely, though the offenders are 
severely punished when caught. The practice at 
West Point is not so objectionable as is generally 
supposed, since it is done merely as a piece of 
boyish amusement. 

If a cadet should attempt any hazing that would 
injure the Plebe, such as compelling him to ‘eat 
soap” or ‘drink ink,”’ etc., he would at once be 
stopped by his own classmates. 

As soon as the new class arrives, the upper 
classmen find out its musicians. Any Plebe who 
has a good voice or can play on a musical instru- 
ment is in high favor. 

A glee club is at once formed, and it is gener- 
ally understood that its members shall be exempt 
from hazing, since, by contributing to the amuse- 
ment of others during camp, they are considered 
as sufficiently ‘‘hazed.”’ 

The ‘‘fagging’’ system, so common in English 
schools, is prevalent during the summer encamp- 
ment. Most of the upper classmen select their 
‘‘special duty men,’’ and request them to act as 
such. It must be admitted that such a ‘‘request”’ 
is much like a command. 

Every cadet, since no servants are allowed, is 
required to keep his tent and the company street 
in front of it in perfect order. The water for his 
ablutions has to be carried from a hydrant. This 
is the work expected of a “‘special duty man.’’ Asa 
rule, the Plebes do not object, but philosophically 
remark that they wouid rather do double duty 
during this camp in order to be served by a 
“special duty man’’ themselves during future 
camps. 

A “special duty man’’ gains something by his 
labors. In the upper classman he has a protector 
who will not allow any one else to use his man or 
impose upon him. When the upper classman 
graduates he gives his ‘‘special duty man’”’ his 
outfit of white uniform, a most acceptable gift. 

Cadets, during the summer months, wear white 
duck trousers. They are easily soiled, and many 
changes are necessary. A cadet never waits for 
a pair of trousers to become soiled, but as soon 
as the crease down the front is broken he changes 
them for a fresh pair. A cadet often wears eight 
or ter pairs during the day, and upper classmen 
often own one hundred pairs. 

When a Plebe enters, he is allowed to draw 
from the commissary only eight pairs, so his 
legacy of white uniform from the graduate is 
highly prized. 

Among the various forms of hazing are those 
of putting the Plebes through their drills; dressing 
up a broomstick, introducing it to a Plebe as a 
pretty girl, and directing him to make love to it, 
and other things equally ridiculous. 

Shortly after Mr. Blaine and General Logan 


| were nominated for President and Vice-President 


of the United States, in opposition to Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Hendricks, General Logan’s son 
entered as a Plebe. He was required to stand in 
front of his tent every hour and hurrah for 
“Cleveland and Hendricks!” 

One of the things that the upper classmen enjoy 
most is the first guard tour of the Plebes, whom 
they try to scare by dressing up as ghosts and 
coming on their posts. The hazing only lasts 
through camp, which ends on the twenty-eighth 
of August. 

As camp draws to a close the cadets give a 
‘color line entertainment,”’ so-called because the 
performance is on an open-air stage erected on 
the line where the colors are daily placed and 
guarded. The glee club takes a prominent part 
in this entertainment. 

Camp is illuminated the next evening with 


ning of November, with a head full of joyous | flower soon learned to grow, and the darkness | tors. It is the only time when they are allowed 
memories, and a heart full of grateful love for| which had enfolded his child-life so closely melted | in camp, except when special permission is given 
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a cadet to take a few friends through camp during 
the absence of the corps at meals or drill. 

**Plebe Camp”’ is not very pleasant. Besides 
the hazing, there are many drills and few amuse- 
ments. Plebes are not expected to attend the 
‘shops,”” or dances, and this customary prohibi- 
tion 1s one that Plebes rarely break. It is 
undoubtedly a good one, for many cadets come 
from a class of life where they have not received 
the requisite social training. 

During their first year they are taught to dance, 
and they naturally rub off the rough edges of 
their former manners by contact with older 
cadets. Soon the upper classmen can distinguish 
the Plebes whom they wish to introduce to their 
friends. As all Plebes could not attend hops, it 
1s wise to allow none to do so. One of the princi- 
ples at West Point is that a rich man’s son shall 
fare no better than a poor man’s. All are on the 
same level. 

Base-ball, lawn tennis and swimming are 
about all the amusements of ‘‘Plebe Camp,” 
unless there be taken into account the beautiful 
walks around West Point and the use of the 
excellent library. 

With the beginning of studies, the liberty for 
recreation is much cut down. About the only 
time available for games is an hour after break- 
fast—almost invariably utilized for studies; 
twenty minutes after dinner, half an hour after 
supper, and Saturday afternoons. The time is 
alike for all cadets. 

On Saturday evenings they are not requir.d to 
study, but are allowed to visit in barracks, go to 
the gymnasium and reading-rooms, or visit at 
officers’ quarters if specially invited. 

The gymnasium is a new building, completed 
at the cost of halfa million dollars. It is supplied 
with the best of apparatus, bowling alleys, and a 
swimming tank which is lined with porcelain-faced 
brick and heated by steam. 

To prevent the monopolizing of the alleys and 
tank by the upper classmen, certain times are 
specified when each class can use them. 

During the fall and spring there is great com- 
petition for places on the foot-ball and base-ball 
teams. This competition is open to all, and 
many Plebes succeed in getting places. 

On the first of November the drills are sus- 
pended until the fifteenth of March, and the time 
taken up for afternoon drill, from four to half- 
past five o'clock, is added to the recreation time. 
Then the gymnasium becomes the greatest source 
of amusement to the cadets. 

Between these hours some of_the bandsmen 
play dance music in one of the large rooms of 
the gymnasium, which is usually well filled with 
cadets, who, since no ladies are allowed in there, 
are obliged to dance with one another. 

Thus the cadets have a chance to perfect them- 
selves in dancing, and consequently they have 
collectively a well-deserved reputation for being 
good dancers. 

Winter brings other sports, such as coasting 
and skating, excellent opportunities for which are 
afforded by the Hudson River and the ponds and 
hills around West Point. 

It is impossible that three hundred young men 
should be thrown together intimately without 
disputes and quarrels, which occasionally end 
with fights. Sometimes the fights are between 
members of the same class, but more often 
between members of different classes. In these 
combats the cadets’ idea of honor is seen. 

The lower classman has the same “‘show”’ as an 
upper classman. If the disputants are not evenly 
matched the fight is made a class affair, one of 
the principals being voluntarily replaced by a 
classmate of the same size and weight as his 
opponent. An umpire is chosen from another 
class, and the fight is as fair as it can possibly be 
made. Because of these preparations and pre- 
cautions in the interest of fairness, the newspapers 
often refer incorrectly to them as ‘prize fights.”’ 

It is needless to say that fights are strictly 
forbidden and severely punished, and it is grati- 
fying to know that they are of rare occurrence. 

June brings a great change to the Plebes. Just 
before the first class graduates, a large ball, 
known as the “‘Graduating Ball,” is given. This 
is the first hop which the Plebes are, by cadet 
custom, permitted to attend. 

From this time forth they are on equal footing 
with the other cadets, and no more restrictions 
are imposed upon them. They are ‘Yearlings’’ 
now, and a new class of ‘‘Plebes”’ arrives. ‘‘Year- 
ling Camp”’ is quite different from ‘‘Plebe Camp.”’ 
The third classmen are expected to attend the 
hops, of which there are three a week. 

The only time that cadets are allowed to visit 
at the houses on the post is on Saturday after- 
noon, or, by special permission, on Saturday 
evening. 

This restriction of time allowed for calling has 
given rise to a custom peculiar to West Point. As 
few cadets would have a chance to see before a 
hop the young lady whom he had invited, and as 
the hops are too short, and time too precious to 
waste in making engagements for dances, all this 
is done beforehand. 

Instead of a young lady making out her own 
card of dances, her escort has charge of it. She 
tells him who are her particular friends, and he 
has her card in camp and gives her dances away. 
After the card is full he gives the list of names to 
some Plebe who is expert at lettering, and who 


makes out a pretty card to be given her at the | 


hop-room. 





with whom she is to dance until she meets her | finer set of high-minded, honorable, and honor- | 


escort. 

The Yearling in camp feels glad that he 
worked as special duty man in his Plebe camp | 
when he could not enjoy ladies’ society. Now 
his ‘‘special duty man” allows him much more 
time for such pleasures. 

Yearling camp passes happily. The Yearlings 
go everywhere, and are on equal terms with the 
first classmen. 4 

While Plebes they were always addressed by 
the upper classmen as ‘‘Mister So and So,”’ and 
they also had to put a ‘‘Mister’’ before the upper 
classmen’s names. As soon as they become 
Yearlings the ‘‘Mister’’ 1s dropped. 

Cadets are addicted to nicknames. The oldest 
cadet in the class is generally called ‘‘Grandpa,”’ 
and the youngest ‘‘Babe.’’ There is generally 
some reason, and often a good deal of wit in the 
cadet nicknames. A very small cadet named 
Lyon was always addressed as ‘“‘ Cub;’"’ one 
named Horn was called ‘‘Tin Horn,’* while one 
named Hern was not considered as having a 
proper name for a man—so he was dubbed 
*His-n.” 

During the study months there are hops on 
alternate Saturdays, and all but the Plebes 
attend. On the other Saturday evenings the 
residents of the Post often have small supper 
parties for the cadets. Occasionally these parties 
are made up entirely of Plebes; as a rule only 
members of the same class are invited at the same 
time. 

As June again draws near, the Yearlings, who 
are now completing their second year at the | 
academy, begin to celebrate their prospective two | 
and one-half months’ holiday. Every evening | 
they congregate on the parapets of Battery Knox, 
on the bluff overlooking the Hudson River, and 
sing songs relating to their coming furlough. 

June brings something pleasant to every class 
of cadets. The Plebes look forward to their 
promotion to Yearlings; the Yearlings to their 
approaching furlough; the second classmen to 
being first classmen, the natural leaders in the 
academy, and the first classmen to graduation | 
and promotion as army officers. 

To celebrate the approach of June it has long 
been the custom for the cadets to give an enter- 
tainment on the Saturday evening following 
Washington's birthday. This, from the fact that | 
it is given about one hundred days before June is 
called the ‘‘Hundredth Night Entertainment.”’ | 

It usually consists of an introductory speech 
delivered by some first classman, and the reading 
of the Howitzer, a paper prepared annually for 
this occasion, to which almost all the cadets con- 
tribute. It consists principally of jokes of all 
kinds, prose and poetry, mostly touching members 
of the Corps, and is greatly enjoyed by all of the 
cadets. 

The entertainment usually ends with some | 
popular comic opera altered to suit circumstances. | 

Furlough is the brightest time of a cadet’s four 
years at West Point. For two years he has not | 
been allowed to leave the reservation, a piece of | 
ground about one mile square, and has been kept | 
hard at work both mentally and physically. As | 
soon as graduation is over he is granted a leave | 
of absence until the 28th of August, and can go 
where he pleases. 

The 28th of August finds him back at West | 
Point, sad at the prospect of two more hard years. | 
The breaking up of camp is celebrated by a large 
ball on the 28th of August, which the first class- 
men and Yearlings enjoy very much, but out of 
which the ‘furloughmen’”’ are too blue to get | 
much pleasure. 

Second class year does not differ from third | 


class year as far as social pleasures are concerned. | 
June makes the second classmen first classmen, | 
and the leaders in all society events. First class | 
camp is the most pleasant of all. The first class- | 
men have more privileges and less hard work, | 
besides being looked up to by all the Corps, and | 
lionized by the young ladies. 

The “‘Hundredth Night Entertainment”’ of the 
first class is gladly welcomed. The four years of 
hard work are drawing toa close. Soon the com- 
missions will be won, and yet with many a regret 
the class will leave West Point. 

As June draws near the first classmen, like the 
Yearlings, usually meet after supper, and as ‘call 
to quarters”’’ brings them back from the banks to 
their barracks rooms, one often hears, floating on 
the evening air, the words of the song: 











We’ve not much longer here to stay, 
For in a week or two, 

We'll bid farewell to cadet gray, 
And don the army blue. 

The proudest day of a cadet’s life is that of 
his graduation. A crowd gathers to see the 
diplomas given out, and many distinguished men 
are always there, the most prominent of whom is | 
generally asked to deliver the diplomas. Usually | 
he is either the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, or the commanding General 
of the Army. 

The first cadet to receive a diploma is the one 
who has graduated at the head of the class. As 
he comes forward it is indeed a proud moment for | 
him, and for his relatives and friends, who have 
come to see him honored. But proud, also, should | 
be the cadet at the foot of the class, for is he not 
also ‘“‘a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy ?”’ 

That will be an honor to him anywhere. And 
why? Because at no institution in the world are 
higher principles of honor, integrity and bravery 


So a young lady goes to a hop not knowing | instilled. And at no place can there be found a 


States Military Academy. 
J. C. W. Brooks, 
ist. Lieut., 4th Artillery. 
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EXTORTIONERS. 
Woe to the robbers who gather 
In fields where they never have sown, 
ho have stolen the jewel from labor, 
And builded to Mammon a throne. in 
— Selected. 


—— 
For the Companion. 
A LIST OF DAYS FOR PATRIOTIC 
REMEMBRANCE. 


It is an inspiring study to observe the birth- 


days of the principal Creators of Liberty, of the | Stripes’ 


Founders of Republics and great educational 
systems and institutions of charity ; and the in- 
crease of interest in the examples of the noblest 
and best lives is one of the healthful signs of the 
times. 


principle is as true now as when it was written. 
We give here an incomplete list of birthdays 


j}and events which merit study in the course of 


human progress, and which might well receive at 
least a brief notice in the schools. These dates 
may be increased in number. 
JANUARY 1. 
The Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln, 1863. 
“Our fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal.’’ 
—Lincoln. 
JANUARY 8. 


Battle of New Orleans, 1815. This battle was 
the culminating event of the War of 1812 against 
Great Britain, and the crowning achievement of 
General Andrew Jackson, who won the victory 
for the Americans. 


JANUARY 11. 


The birthday of Alexander Hamilton. Hamil- 
ton was born in the island of Nevis, West Indies, 
in 1757. He was one of the strongest defenders 
of the American Colonies, both with voice and 
sword, during the Revolutionary War, and was 
a member of the Convention which met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 to form a Constitution for the 
United States. Of this Constitution Hamilton has 
always been the most able and inspiring exponent. 

JANUARY 12. 

The birthday of Pestalozzi, the originator of the 
method of object-teaching. Pestalozzi was born 
at Zurich, Switzerland, in 1746. He held that 


| education was for the purpose of forming charac- 


ter, as well as for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Freebel, the founder of the kindergarten system, 
was his friend, and Horace Mann, a promoter of 
the American school system, was a disciple. 


JANUARY 18. 


Birth of Daniel Webster, the greatest of Ameri- 
can orators, and one of the greatest of American 
statesmen. 

His speeches in the Senate are the monument 
of his greatness. These speeches will ring through 
American literature and American political life as 
long as the republic stands. 

Feprvary 5. 

The arrival of Roger Williams in America. 
Roger Williams was the teacher of Liberty of 
Conscience, a principle which has found a place 
in the constitutions of most civilized nations and 
of all republics. He came to Boston in 1631. 


.  Fesrvary 12. 


| loving young men than can be seen at the United | 





| 


| 
| 


adding to the United States territory out of which 
many states of the Southwest and Northwest have 
since been carved. A memorable day in the his- 
tory of the country. 

May 5. 

Discovery of the Mississippi River by Ferdinand 
de Soto, 1541. ‘‘For sixteen months De Soto and 
his band of six hundred chosen men, clad in com- 
plete armor, wandered over the territory now 
comprised in Alabama and Georgia, misled by 
their captive guides, worn out with hardships 
and disappointed in their hopes. On the fifth of 
May, 1541, they stood on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, seen for the first time by Europeans.” 

May 30. 

Memorial day. 

June 14. 
Congress of the 
* as the American flag, 1777. 

‘The symbol of the power and glory, and the 
honor of fifty millions of Americans.'’—George 


Adoption by “Stars and 


| F. Hoar. 

} JuNE 15. 
‘Peoples are known by the men that | 
they crown,” said an old Greek philosopher. The 


The granting of the Great Charter (Magna 
Charta), on the banks of the River Thames, 
England, 1215. This was the first great step of 
the English people toward freedom. 

June 17. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill. On this day the 
American insurgents made their first effective 
stand against the British power. 

JuNE 23. 

The gift of corn, 1621. 

In the summer of 1621 Mr. Edward Winslow, 
Mr. Stephen Hopkins, and an Indian guide 
named Squanto, crossed the Taunton River and 
the Kickemuit, and came to the village of Sowams 
in Pokanoket, or to some place near that village. 
They were the first white men who ever came to 
the town, and their errand was to beg corn of 
Massasoit for food and planting. The chief 
received them like a father and gave them the 
cereal which has become the strong food of the 
nation. Indian corn should be put on every plate 
on Thanksgiving day, in memory of the scant 
ration that once kept our forefathers alive. 

JuLyY 4. 

Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
1776. 

A nation was born inaday. An era dawned 
which was the most remarkable of any that had 
occurred in the world’s history. 


JuLy 14. 

Destruction of the Bastille, the first great event 
of the French Revolution, 1789. This date is 
celebrated as Independence day in the French 
Republic. 

JuLY 24. 

Birthday of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of South 
America, 1783. 

“T ask you nothing else than that you preserve 
intact the sacred deposit of liberty. 1 renounce 
the authority you have conferred upon me; elect 
a new magistrate and forget me."’ 


SEPTEMBER 6. 

Birth of Lafayette, 1757. 

The great principle of our Revolutionary fathers 
and of our pilgrim sires was the rule of his life— 
the love of liberty protected by law. 

SEPTEMBER 17. 

The Constitution of the United States adopted 
by the Convention at Philadelphia, 1787. 

The Constitution secures to the people of the 
United States and their posterity the blessings of 
| liberty, provides for the common defence, forms a 
|more perfect union, establishes justice, insures 
| domestic tranquillity and promotes the general 





Birth of Abraham Lincoln, the martyr Presi- | welfare. 


dent, and liberator of the American slave. 
FEBRUARY 22. 
The birthday of Washington. 


SEPTEMBER 29. 
| Discovery of the Pacific Ocean by Vasco Nunez 


“The entire | de Balboa, September 29 (19th September, O. 8.), 


progress of the civilized world for more than a 1513. 


century has been shaped by the influence of his 
life and precepts.”’ 
Feprvary 27. 

Birth of Henry W. Longfellow, the poet of 

Hope, Home and History. 
MARCH 3. 

On this day, in 1861, Emperor Alexander II. of 

Russia issued a proclamation declaring that the 


| serfs or territorial slaves of that country, who 


numbered about twenty-three millions, should be 
free in two years from that date. ‘This reform 
will ever give the name of Alexander II. a place 
in the list of those rulers who have conferred 


| singular benefits upon their subjects.”’ 


APRIL 2. 


Discovery of Florida by Juan Ponce de Leon, | 


April 2 (23d March, O. 8.), 1513. 

Ponce de Leon discovered Florida while in 
search of the ‘‘Fountain of Youth.” 
its wealth of flowers, or because of the holy day 
when he first saw the land (Pascua de Flores), he 


| gave the name of Florida to the great island, as 


he supposed, which he had discovered. 
APRIL 19. 


The Battles of Lexington and Concord, 1775— 
| the day on which the “embattled farmers” “fired 


the shot heard round the world.”’ 
Apri 30. 


Louisiana was purchased from the French, 1803, | 


| On the 19th of September (O. 8.), 1513, Balboa 
| and his men neared the bold, rocky summit of.a 
|} mountain. The leader ascended it alone, and 


| before him lay a mighty sea, calm and peaceful. 
OcToBER 12. 
| Discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
| bus, 1492. 
| The discovery of Columbus was made in the 
ripeness of time, and he said of it, “God made me 
| the messenger of the new heavens cnd of the new 
earth, and told me where to find them.”’ 
Octoser 19, 
| The surrender of Lord Cornwallis, at York- 
| town, 1781. 
NoveMBER 21. 

The Compact of ‘the Mayflower signed on the 
lid of Elder Brewster's chest on November 11 
(O.8.), 1620. This compact was the beginning of 


Because of | American Constitutional Liberty. 


DecemBer 16. 
Destruction of tea in Boston Marbor, in 1773. 
The first forcible assertion of the principle that 
‘taxation without representation is tyranny.” 


DecEMBER 17. 


Birth, in 1807, of Whittier, the Poet of Freedom. 


Freedom's soll hath only a place 
For a free and fearless race. 


| DecemMBeER 22. 





Foundation of the Plymouth Colony in New 
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England, the foundation of American Liberty, 
1620. 
They left unstained what shore they sought, 


Freedom to worship God. 
DECEMBER 25. 
Birth of the Prince of Peace. 
wits —— 
For the Companion. 
CRYING CHILDREN. 
By Cyrus Edson, M. D. 


Few things are more irritating to our nerves 
than the persistent wailing of a baby. We pity 
the little creature, and would do everything 


While a very young child demands and must 
have heat, its need for good air is one of the 
greatest. Babies are very susceptible to every 
cause of physical evil, and bad air 1s one of the 
commonest of them. How people can expect a 
baby to oxygenate its blood properly, and prop- 
erly burn up the waste in rooms that I have been 
in, I cannot understand. 

I have found infants in atmospheres that made 
me feel faint’ I have often, when the window 
was thrown open, watched the child’s long 
breaths and seen color come back to the pallid 
cheeks. Give the babies fresh air! 

It is easy enough so to wrap a child up that it 
may be taken out-of-doors with perfect safety to 
its health, even in the coldest weather. Of course 
it would be folly to take the little one out in a 





possible to relieve its discomfort or pain. Yet for 
all the pity and sympathy of the adults who hear | 
the wails, they themselves are irritated, and the | 
effect on their nerves is often disastrous. Nothing 
short of the patience which may be born of a 
genuine love for children or for the individual 
child enables one to endure the strain long. 

The first impulse of a woman who hears a baby 
cry is to look for the pin. Failing to find one 
sticking into the little body, she supposes the 
infant has cramps. Indeed, it is natural and 
reasonable to presume that the crying indicates 
pain. 

But many a baby will cease crying at once if its 
attention be called to something new. This is 
plain proof that the crying is not always caused 
by physical pain. But there is no effect without 
a cause, and the crying of a little baby is often a 
symptom which, if we can read it aright, will tell 
us much about the baby’s health. 

Little children are nothing but little animals, 
and the cause of any act of theirs is a purely 
animal cause. In treating them we do not have 
to puzzle our brains over that ‘‘mind diseased”’ 
which is so often a factor of gravest importance 
in the ailments of adult humanity. 

Supposing, then, that no pin is torturing the 
baby and no colic is giving it pain; why does 
that baby cry? There is not the slightest doubt 
that it would not cry were it perfectly heaithy. 

Unfortunately for children, they inherit from 
their parents much more than mere life, flesh, 
bone and muscle. The irritable, nervous organism 
which is a result of this terribly stimulated 
modern life descends to our children. 
born nervous, and the inherited irritability of 
their nerves manifests itself at a time when, if 
they had their due of good health, they would be 
merely little bundles of animal processes going 
on silently and unconsciously. 

But they are as they are, not as they should be. 
They have an over-excited, nervous organism 
which shows itself in the only way in which the 


These are | 


driving rain-storm, but barring the rain, there 
are not many days when the open air will not do 
far more good than harm. The child needs 
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The Night School 


| change, too, and if it be only from one room to 
another will benefit thereby. 

Special care must be taken to see that nothing 
like sewer gas can get into the room where the 
baby sleeps or lives. I would not allow a 
| standing wash-basin, connected with a sewer or 
cesspool, in any nursery or sleeping-room if I 
could prevent it. Very young children are 
affected by things to which their elders may bid 
defiance, and too much care cannot be shown in 
such matters. 

To preserve the health of children, especially if 
they be of the nervous kind, they must take all 
the exercise they can. As soon as a child can 
walk it should be allowed to play out-of-doors as 





poor little things can show anything, by crying. 
These crying babies are not, as a rule, in pain. | 
They are only miserable. 

Of course, when either parent is suffering from 
any form of nervous disease, it is not to be | 
wondered at if the children show it. In fact, 
persons who have disease of the nerves are not fit 
to be parents. | 

But it is an unfortunate condition of this 
striving, anxious, pushing American life of ours | 
that those who have no disease that may be 
diagnosed by the physician may yet transmit | 
hereditary nervousness to their offspring. There | 
is no help for it; it is a condition of American | 
life that must be met and treated as well as we | 
may. 

But it is of great importance that the continued | 
crying of children should not’ be attributed to | 
ill-temper or “badness.”” It is of great import- | 
ance that parents or those who have charge of the 
babies should recognize crying for what it 
commonly is, namely, the symptom which points 
to irritability of the child’s nerves. It is of great 
importance to recognize the evil, because we 
cannot otherwise take proper measures to end it. 

Recognizing the evil, then, our first step should 
be to find out the general condition of the infant’s 
health. It is of especial importance to ascertain 
whether the alimentary canal be healthy, and the 
natural processes of life going .on properly. 
When the alimentary canal is clogged from any | 
cause, or when the digestion of the baby is | 
imperfect, there is set 
up a disarrangement of 
the nerves of the stom- 
ach, which are among 
the most important of 
the body. When they 
are in an irritated con- 
dition they will syin- 
pathetically affect the 
whole nervous system. 

It is of primary in- 
portance that the blood 
should be in good con- 
dition. We must be 
careful to see that it 
does not become poor 
by the retention of par- 
ticles of effete matter. 
To this end we must 
see that the liver does 
its work properly. 

If the stomach, liver 
and alimentary canal are found in good order, we 
must, if the child still show nervousness, search 
further for the cause. One of the first things to 
which attention should be paid is the ventilation 
of the room in which the baby lives or sleeps. 





much as possible. The fact that it plays in the 
dirt, providing the earth be dry, is ‘of no conse- 
quence. Clothe it in such fashion that it cannot 
hurt the clothes, and then let it enjoy itself. 

lam always sorry for children brought up in 
cities, where the delights of the mud-pie are 
unknown. Even in cities, though, we have our 
parks, and by a most wise arrangement the 
majority of these have playgrounds for children. 
It is worth an effort to get your little ones to 
them; and when they are there, do, as you love 
them, let them alone. 

The literal sacrifice of a child on an altar raised 
to the Goddess of Fashion and her sister who 
rules over fine clothes, would horrify us not less 
than the sacrifice to Moloch, but none the less is 
the health of many children so sacrificed every 
year. What comparison in value can there be 
between a child’s health and its clothes? Under- 
stand that this playing in the dirt, these mud- 
pies, this rolling round on the grass, mean health 
and strength which will last after thg clothes have 
reached the rag-bag. 

The crying of a baby without apparent cause 
does not mean ‘‘badness’”’ or ‘‘sin,’’ for the little 
animal is incapable of either. It is a symptom of 
inherited nervousness for which the remedy is 
simple. The general health must be maintained 
as well as possible, and everything which would 
detract from it must be carefully done away with. 

To feed a baby irregularly is dangerous to its 
health, and I hope it is not necessary to say the 





“Happy New Year.” 


child should never be allowed anything but the 
plainest of diet. 

If it is weak, meat juice is very good for it. 
This is got by cooking a piece of steak without 
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pieces and squeezing it in a lemon-squeezer. The 
child should have three table-spoonfuls a day. 

Fresh air and plenty of it; warm clothing and, 
as soon as possible, exercise; plenty of sleep and, 
in short, a rational sort of life and the best health 
attainable are the remedies for those mournful, 
wailing cries that try the grown people almost as 
much as the little ones. 


* 
* 





For the Companion. 


MY BIG PUPILS. 


My mother was a widow, not well off in this 
world’s goods, and when I made up my mind 
that I would have an education it followed that I 
must do it by hard labor and with little help from 
her. 

My preparation for college was therefore very 
slow, but at the opening of my Sophomore year 
an aunt, who lived 
in the city in which 
my college was lo- 
cated, invited me to 
make her house my 
home. And when her 
husband secured for 
me a _ situation as 
teacher in one of the 
city night-schools I 
felt that the worst of 
my struggle was over, 
for the pay was lib- 
eral and my expenses 
very light. 

I was slight of form 
and very boyish-look- 
ing for my age; and 
when I first present- 
ed myself before the 
school-board, a fear 
was expressed that I 
might not be able to 
hold my own against 
the rough lads and 
young men over whom I was to exercise control. 

“You'll have pupils who could take you up 
without effort and drop you into the snow,”’ said 
one of the board. 

“T don’t believe they will, though,’’ I said. 

Another member of the board, with a grave 
shake of the head, 
earvestly advised 
me not to try to 
teach the roughs, at 
least until I was 
several years older. 

My uncle added, 
‘And many pounds 
heavier, hey ?”’ 

But I was reso- 
lute and my uncle 
influential, and the 
place was given 
me. I looked a little 
anxiously over the 
motley group which 
greeted me on enter- 
ing my room in 
the Adams School. 
What a gathering 
of nationalities it 
was! Norwegians, 
Swedes, Germans, 
French, Bohemians, 
Irish, Italians, even 
a Russian I counted 
among my pupils 
whose names and 
ages I entered in my 
registry-book. 

I realized fully how easily I might not only be 
dropped into the snow but buried completely 
there, for some of the big, burly fellows were 
almost twice my weight. Their ages varied from 
fifteen to twenty-five or thirty years, the majority 
being older than I was. 

I think the greater number of them, because of 
their age and size, looked down upon me with a 
sort of amused curiosity, evidently wondering 
what might be expected of such a little fellow. 

It was only on the first few evenings that any 
restlessness was observed. I adopted at once the 
policy of weeding out relentlessly all who were 
not in the school for serious work. Those who 
did not remain quiet and were not wanted in the 
school, I had sufficient authority to expel. 

I think that.my pupils very early perceived 
that I was in earnest in what I had undertaken; 
and it was touching to see in what sober earnest 
many of them came before me every night. There 
were hard-working teamsters, laboring men, 
office-boys, newsboys, sewing women and ser- 
vant-girls. Some of them were English-speaking, 
and wished to learn something that might help 
them out of their poor lives. Some were unable 
to speak anything but a foreign tongue, and 
wished to learn English. 

Mature men and women knitted their brows 
over the simplest words, and held clumsily in 
their toil-hardened hands the pen used in their 
writing-lessons. They came with great regularity, 
often regretting that Saturday was a holiday. 

I grew to like many of them, and was greatly 
interested in the work. Their mistakes were 
often so comically amusing that I had hard work 
to maintain the gravity befitting my position. 

As the holidays approached, many of the pupils 
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fat until it is rather rare, then cutting it into| were so interested in the work that a petition, 











signed by nearly all of them, was sent to the 
school board, asking that the sessions of the night 
school might be continued except on Christmas 
and New Year’s days. I wasa little disappointed 
when I learned that the petition had been granted, 
for the work was really wearisome, and I had 
been hoping for a few evenings to spend in some 
other way. 

As I made my way out of the schoolroom on the 
last night of the old year, I was gently detained 
in the crowded hall. 

‘*Meester,”” asked one of my biggest pupils, 
‘*vare does you leef ?’’ 

‘Vat ees your street and nomebar?’’ said 
another. 

It instantly flashed upon me that they were 
contemplating a call upon me, and the idea was 
not pleasant, for I was tired, and such a visitation 
seemed irksome. But of course the question must 
be answered. 

**1630, Eighth Street,”’ I replied. 

“Sixdeen, Dirty-eight Street,’’ he said after me. 

I knew that he had made a mistake, but did 
not try to set him right. Perhaps it was not 
quite generous, but I felt a hope that they might 
miss me, and I be spared the threatened call. 

‘Happy New Year, meester!” ‘Happy New 
Year!’’ ‘Happy New Year!” 

A chorus of good wishes showered upon me, 
and rough faces beamed with good feeling as 
cordial hands were held out to grasp mine. 

The next morning I went to Jack, the boy- 
servant who was to attend the door, and instructed 
him to say that I was engaged if any persons 
of the description I gave him should inquire for 
me. 

Then I forgot them—forgot all about eyes 
strained in the effort to apprehend gigantic 
difficulties, and hands cramped with the unusual 
toil of writing; forgot the sounds of bad English 
in foreign accents, and the sight of six-footers 
standing up to spell c-a-t; forgot that I was not 
as free from such duties as any of the young men 
and women who called upon my aunt, and with 
whom I chatted and passed compliments on that 
New Year’s day. 

But shortly after dark a very modest ring was 
heard. I chanced to be at the further end of the 
hall when the familiar, uncultivated male voice 
fell on my ear, and I caught sight of several 
of my pupils entering. They had been admitted 
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“A leedie Presend.” 


| by a girl who attended the door while the servant 


to whom I had spoken was at supper. 

I must confess that my first feeling was one of 
annoyance ; but I am glad to remember that with a 
second thought I went to meet them near the door, 
where they were modestly standing, declining 
Jane’s invitation to enter the reception-room. 

‘“‘Happy New Year, meester!’ they called. 

I returned the greeting, feeling all the while 
sorely doubtful, since I was not in my own home, 
what I had better do with my unbidden guests. 
And then came my blessed aunt with welcoming 
face and hospitable voice, perceiving with quick 
tact my predicament, and relieving me at once. 

She led them in, and they were given coffee and 
other refreshments. They seemed to have some- 
thing upon their minds, and looked inquiringly 
from one to another. 4 

At last, after they had listened to some music, 
one of their number went into the hall and 
brought back a parcel which he had left there. 

‘‘Meester,’’ he began, his big red face growing 
scarlet, “‘we most not could finds you to-night. 
We goes to nodder nomebar. We breengs you, 
from feefdeen of us at de school, a leedle presend. 
Ve tank you because you vas sooch a goot 


| teacher mid us, unt we all likes you to haf yust a 


Happy New Year. Dees ees for you.” 

As he finished, he placed the parcel in my 
hands, and while I blundered out my thanks my 
visitors took their leave, with good-byes and with 
kindly glances from their honest blue eyes. 

“Open it quick, Hal,”’ said one of my cousins. 
“T want to see the Swedish idea of a present to a 
beloved schoolmaster.” 

The presentation had taken me greatly by 
surprise, which was not diminished by an exami- 
nation of the gift. It was not the coarse, tawdry 
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or ill-judged thing which one might have 
expected, perhaps, but a leathern desk, tasteful, 
complete and very well made indeed. 

It would be hard to give an idea of my confusion | 
and self-reproach in remembering the shabby 
little trick I had played upon them, or of how | 
sincerely touched and affected I was at the) 
thought of the self-denial which must have been | 





upon me. 

My aunt and uncle were delighted—my uncle 
the more so, I think, because of the abundant 
justification which the incident seemed to convey | 
of his recommendation of me for the place of a | 
teacher in the night school. 

My pupils have ever since been my fast friends. 

SypNEY DayYRE. 


| down all about the stove, 
| to another corner of the room. 
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A COLD SNAP. 


In Two PartTs.— Part I. 

Never, as it seemed to me then, had there been 
such a snow-storm and such bitterly cold weather. 
The thermometer on the 
porch marked twenty-six 
degrees below zero. The 
wind had blown tempestu- 
ovely for a week. Snow 
clouds filled the air. Drifts ‘ 
twelve feet deep were piled 
up on all sides, and we two 
boys were alone at the farm 
in the midst of the hills, j 
with many cattle and sheep i 
in our care, and not a drop 
of water to give them! 

It was the winter Uncle 
Sydney Wood went to the 
legislature. He had been 
expecting the honor of rep- 
resenting the town for many 
years, but party dissensions 
and defeats had prevented 
him either from receiving 
the nomination or being 
elected. 

There was no doubt that 
from the politician’s stand- 
point he was entitled to the i 
place. For forty years he 
had been, in war and peace, 

a resolute, unswerving ad- 
herent of his party. More. 
over, he was the most pros 
perous farmer in our town, 
and was known to be able 
and willing to contribute to 
his election in the usual way, for he wanted the | 
office. 

At the preliminary caucus that fall obstacles had | 
again come in the way of his nomination, the chief | 
of which was that a young lawyer had laid his 
plans to secure it. Uncte Sydney was then sixty- 
five years old, and in the caucus which he attended 
an adherent of the lawyer brought forward ot 





uncle’s age as an objection to his candidacy. In a 
moment the old farmer was on his feet. | 
‘You seem to think I’m too old,” he said. “Wal, 





gentlemen, I aint growin’ any younger.” 

That was all the reply he made. It was his ulti- 
matum. A smile went around the hall when he sat 
down, and his nomination followed. 

Uncle Sydney was elected. Aunt Sarah went 
with him to Augusta that winter, and it is at this 
point that my story begins. Their large farm was 
to be cared for in their absence, and there were 
also thirty-one head of horned cattle, two horses, a 
colt, a flock of fifty-eight sheep, five store hogs, 
four geese and a hissing old gander, four Guinea 
fovis, nine turkeys, eighteen “Plymouth Rock” 
puilets, a portentous old rooster and a flock of 
eleven doves. 

The farm was situated on a broad ridge of good 
plow-land. Back at the north was a rugged moun. | 
tain, wooded around with sugar maples. The near- 
est neighbor lived half a mile away. 

The buildings were a large story-and-a-half farm- 
house, with long ell, woodshed, wagon-house and, 
farther on, an eighty-foot barn, with cellar open 
on the south side, flanked by a smaller barn at the 
farther end. 

It was supposed that Uncle Sydney would have | 
one of his married sons take charge of the farm for 
the winter, but the old farmer had a different pur- 
pose. It haa been his custom to keep a hired boy 
summer and winter, and he was very sagacious in 
selecting trusty and industrious lads. He liked 
boys, although he had the reputation of making 
them fully earn their wages. 

That season he had hired a boy about fifteen 
years old, named Theodore Bisbee, a short, thick, 
strong young fellow, who came from one of the 
back towns. Uncle Sydney declared he was “as 
tough as a pitch knot.” Uncle Sydney was a good 
judge of boys, and he had found Theodore faithful 
and intelligent. 

“I can trust you better than anybody else,” he 
added. “You know how things go here, and how I 
want the stock fed. You shall have your eight 
dollars a month right through the winter. What 
do you say?” 

The boy resolutely declined to remain there | 
alone through the winter, and Uncle Sydney, after | 
a visit to my parents, arranged to have me go and | 
stay with Theodore, and help him with the chores. | 

As an inducement I was to have my board and a 
dollar a week, and if we could find the time, we 
were both to attend the district school from ten | 








until four in the afternoon; 


than two or three hours at a time. 
I went to the farm two days before Uncle Sydney 
and Aunt Sarah left for Augusta. 


| apples. 


| of a few hours. 


o’clock to twelve in the forenoon, and from two | 
but on no account were 
we to be away from the farm buildings for more | 
| out the next day and the day following. We made 
| no attempt to go to school—there were drifts ten 


Those two days | feet deep along the roads. 


The farm was well arranged. Everything was 
at hand. Water came into two long troughs through | 
a pipe from the brook in the wood-lot, one hundred | 
| rods distant, being driven up by an hydraulic ram. 
The long pipe through which the water was forced 
to the barns was buried three feet in the earth all 
the way to prevent freezing. 


was banked to the eaves with leaves and earth. 


The ram had worked perfectly for three or four | 


years. Uncle Sydney had told us that we need not 
go near it, as he had ‘secured it for the winter, and 
| left the mechanism in good order. A branch pipe 
brought water into the | kitchen of the farm-house. 
Another especial charge to us was care for the 
fire. 


the stove open when we went out. He put zinc 


An abundant supply of provisions was left us. 
There was pork and a quarter of beef, frozen in | 
snow, with potatoes in the cellar and plenty of 
Aunt Sarah placed two great new-milch 


| cheeses in the pantry for our use, a firkin of butter, | 


and another of boiled cider apple-sauce. She had 


| arranged with one of her neighbors to bake two 


loaves of wheat-bread and a loaf of brown-bread 





Bringing Water 


for us every week, but the potatoes and meat we 
were to bake, boil and fry for ourselves. 

On Monday morning, December 30th, my uncle 
and aunt departed, and well do I remember how 
serious were the last words of admonition to us, 
as one of the neighbors drove them away to the 
station in his sleigh. 

We watched them till they disappeared, and then 


turned to our winter’s task with an immense sense 


of the responsibility of our position, and nota little 
pride in it. 


“T shall write to ye, boys,” Uncle Sydney had 


| said, ‘and I want ye to write me once a week reg- 


ular, and tell me jest how things is goin’, how the 
stock looks, and how the hay is holdin’ out. Don’t 
forget to card the oxen two or three times a week, 
and keep the horses well bedded down. The orts 
from the cribs will do for that. Ye needn’t feed 
till daylight, and ye needn’t take a lantern to the 
barns at all unless ye hear a rumpus out there in 
the night, as if some of the cattle had got loose and 
was hookin’ the others.” 

On that first day, as we looked at the cattle, sheep 
and poultry, and laid our plans and divided off the 
work between us, we felt like kings; yet as night 


came on, we were lonesome in the dark house, no | 


part of which we entered except the kitchen in the 
ell and the little bedroom over it. 

Three weeks passed slowly; we did the chores 
and went to school. 


We found the carcass partly eaten next morning. 
There were tracks, showing where the beast had 


| approached the barn from the direction of the | 
like | 


mountain—tracks which did not look quite 
those of a dog; but as the snow was not soft, we 


| could not be certain. 


After this we shut the sheep up in the south barn 
every night, and set a trap in the barn-yard. With 
many misgivings we sent the particulars in a letter 
to Uncle Sydney, and received a reply from him, 
saying that we were not to blame, and that we had 
done the right thing. 

Thus far only a few inches of snow had fallen, 
but presently there came a prodigious snow-storm. 
Nearly or quite three feet of light snow fell, and 
immediately there followed a very severe cold 
snap, with high winds. 

Never have I seen snow fly as it did then. The 
air was full of it, and the temperature fell till one 
could scarcely stir out-of-doors. Before daylight 
of the second morning there was a drift in front of 
the house ell and woodshed as high as the eaves. 
It was quite dark in the kitchen till we broke down 
the snow in front of the windows; and before the 
barns in the barn-yard was a drift even higher. 

Theodore and I spent the whole morning shovel- 
ling paths and cutting tunnels through the snow, 
which blew in and filled them again in the course 
The cattle shivered in the barns. 
The shoats squealed from‘the cold in their sty. 
Only the wool-clad sheep appeared to be contented 
at their cribs. 

The cold and the high wind continued through- 


We divided our time 


Uncle Sydney occupied chiefly in giving us our | between the warm kitchen and the barns, caring 


instructions—telling us exactly how we were to | for the stock. We had enough to eat, and we fed | slippery. 
the oxen, the young cattle, the | the cattle plentifully. 


feed the cows, 
horses, the sheep, the hogs and the poultry. 





Although weather-bound, 
we were getting on all right. 


At the brook in the | 
| woods, where were the air-chamber, valves and | 
| large, short pipe of the ram, Uncle Sydney had | 
involved in the poor fellows spending their money | built a low house to cover them, which in winter | pipe. 


Uncle Sydney commanded us never to leave | 


and moved the wood-box | 


One night some animal came | 
into the barn cellar and killed one of the sheep. | 


| Then came a catastrophe. When he went to 


water the oxen on the third morning, Theodore | 


discovered that no water was running into the 
| troughs. He rushed into the barn. 
“Alf!” he shouted, “the water’s megyesr’ ” 
| “No!” I exclaimed. 

“It has! I’m afraid it’s frozen in the pipe.” 

I went with him to the barn cellar. The trough 
was nearly empty. Not a drop came through the 
The other trough was in the same condition. 

We ran in to look at the kitchen tank. The water 
had stopped coming in there, too, and what was a 
little odd, the water in the tank there was muddy. 

“We could melt snow for what we want to use in 
| the house,” I said. 
| “Oh, I know that,” cried Theodore. 

stock! How shall we water them? Why, they 

take a hundred and fifty bucketfuls a day! We 
| couldn’t melt thirty buckets over this stove, and 
the stock won’t eat enough snow to keep them 
going.” 

| “Isn’t there a well?” said I. 

“They have never taken water from any well 
since I’ve been here,” he replied. “I don’t know 
what we can do, unless we drive the cattle to the 
brook. But we couldn’t get them through the 
| drifts.” 

Some thirty rods to the southwest 
was a swale, containing a water-hole. 


“But the 


We thought 


for the Cattle. 


of that, and taking shovel, bar and axe, wallowed 
to it through the drifts. We had to shovel away 
six feet of snow, and then break the ice with the 
axe and bar. Despite our hard work and much 


being frost-bitten. 

Finally we cut down to water, and then, beating 
our way back to the barns, turned out thirteen of 
the young cattle at once, and attempted to drive 
them to the water. They floundered about in the 
snow, shaking their heads as the gusts swept over 
them. We could not force them forward. They 
turned back wildly, and after a struggle and much 
shouting on our part, we were forced to give up 
| driving them to water. Nothing remained but to 
| bring water to them from the swale. 
| We took each two tin pails, tied up our ears and 
| set at work. 


It is no easy task to wallow thirty rods through 
deep snow, with a bucket of water in each hand. 
The gusts struck us hard and blew the water out 
| of the pails, freezing it along the surface of our 
| ov eralls. The snow filled our tracks between trips. 


rubbing of our fingers and ears, we were very near | 





| We stuck to it for three hours, and made twenty | 


trips from the water-hole to the barns. 


I was never more nearly exhausted; we were 


| chilled, despite the exercise, and our faces were | 


touched with frost. 

On one of the trips I was ahead, and did not look 
back till I reached the barn with my buckets. 
Theodore was not in sight, and after peering 
| through the snow-clouds for a moment, I hastily 
| emptied my buckets into the trough and went back, 
looking sharply in the snow. 
fallen down and been overcome. 


| On emerging from the swale we had a knoll to 


| climb where, for twenty yards or more, the wind 
| had blown the snow away, leaving naught save a 
crust, 


| former snow frozen hard as ice and very 


Carss Dome 


I feared that he had | 


“For goodness’ sake, Alf!’’ he gasped, 
axe and cut me out, quick!” 

A gust had struck him as he was crossing that 
slippery place. He had fallen; the water had 
spilled under him, and so fearfully cold was the 
wind and the surface of the ice that he was no 
sooner down, than the water on his trousers and 
jacket froze them down to the ice. 

He actually could not get up, unless he slipped 
out of his clothes, and that he did not dare to'do, 
lest he should perish. I ran for the axe and liter 
ally cut him out of the ice. 

We worked till afternoon, and with all our exer 
tions there was not half enough water to satisfy 
the thirsty animals. Never before had I realized 
what a quantity of water cattle drink, particularly 
if they fear there is not enough. 

The scrimping and the extreme cold, 
rendered them fractious. They chased each other 
about the yard and the cellar, and fought savagely, 
the stronger goring the smaller and the younger 
ones. 

Some of them we did not turn loose at all, but 
gave them a pailful each, standing tied to their 
stanchions. I really believe they would have 
drank four buckets apiece if they could have had 


“get an 


perhaps, 


| their way. 
of the barns | 


“We never can fetch enough to water them!” 
Theodore said, hopelessly. “Plague take a hy 
draulic ram,I say! I never 
would have to depend on 
one, if I had a farm.” 

“Shall we write to Uncle 
Sydney?” said I. 

“T hate to do that,” replied 
Theodore. “He has only 
just got to Augusta. I didn’t 
mean that anything should 
go wrong all winter.” 

We entered into an anx- 
ious discussion of every 
way of getting water which 
we could think of, from 
melting snow in an arch- 
kettle to digging a_ well 
through frozen ground; for 
we knew that before night 
next day we must obtain a 
hundred and fifty bucket- 
fuls of water from some 
source, or the cattle would 
suffer. 

Still the wind blew and 
the snow flew, and the cold 
was even more intense than 
on the previous night. With 
the top of the kitchen stove 
red-hot, we were obliged to 
draw our chairs up to it. 
The evening drew on, and 
although it was not yet eight 
o’clock, we were so much 
fatigued that we were on 
the point of going to bed, when we heard a kind of 
shuffling noise on the piazza of the ell; and a 
moment after, a strange, high-pitched, cracked 
voice called out: 

“Open the door in the name of the Lord!” 

C. A. STEPHENS. 





For the Companion. 


ANNIVERSARY LODGE. 


Surrounded by ice and snow, in the darkness of 
a six-months’ polar midnight, in latitude seventy- 
seven degrees north, stands “Anniversary Lodge,” 
the headquarters of Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic 
expedition. It is situated at the head of Bowdoin 
Bay, Faleon Harbor, Greenland. The.name has 
reference to the Columbian year—the anniversary 
of the sighting by a great explorer of our American 
land. 

It is a curiously constructed dwelling, this Anni- 
versary Lodge—a house within a house. It is a 
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wooden structure completely enclosed by another 
of stone, iron and glass. It was designed by Mr. 
Samuel J. Entriken, one of last year’s Peary 
rescue party, whose work is entirely successful in 
adapting structure to environment. The previous 
Arctic voyage gave Mr. 
Entriken the experience 
which was necessary in 
the proper construction of 
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such a house. 

The architect’s problem 
was to devise for thirteen 
people and a flock of car- 
rier-pigeons a one-roofed 
residence which should be 
constantly well ventilated, 
and at the same time warm 
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ature of sixty degrees 
below zero; which should 
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be well lighted at all times 
during the long Arctic 
night, and fashioned to 
store with safety provi- 
sions of great quantity 
and variety. 

The solution of 
problem The Companion’s 
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| than the drifts. 
| Theodore, lying flat on the ice. 


This was the worst part, worse even 
It was here that I came upon 


as readers have in the illus- 
Mat trations of this article, 








which are mathematically 
reduced from drawings 
given me by Mr. Entriken 
only a few hours before 
Lieutenant Peary’s whaling steamer, 

the historic Constitution Wharf, 
Before this ship left Greenland on its 


the 


Falcon, 
sailed from 
Boston. 
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return voyage the house was erected and its | 
inmates were comfortably established. 

The end view plan (Fig. 1) shows a portion of 
the rock-wall removed, to give a glimpse of the 
court’s interior, and the exterior of the house. 


The inner house is sixteen by forty-one feet; is | 


thirteen and one-half feet from floor to ceiling, 
and is surrounded by an outer structure fifty-six 
feet long by about twenty-eight feet wide. 

With the rocks which abound in this vicinity a 


wall was built, five feet in height and two in 
thickness. This surrounds the wooden house. 
As no mortar was to be had, the wall was lined 
with hay, ‘‘excelsior,’’ boxes and any available 
material. The stores are packed directly against 
this wall, which is banked with snow outside. 

A space fully four feet in width is left between 
these goods and the inner house, affording an 
exercise ground for those who are to be so long 
confined within these narrow limits. 

From the edge of the inner house to the top of 
the rock-wall a roof is made of heavy glass 
sashes, alternated with broad plates of corrugated 
iron, entirely covering this space. The glass 
affords light as long as the sun remains. 

Three doors must be entered to reach the inner 
room—two in the outer wall, one in the house. 
These being at opposite sides prevent direct 
draughts of air. The still air within this court- 
yard will afford protection from the excessive 
rigor of the climate. 

The ground plan (Fig. 3) and the vertical 
sectional plan (Fig. 2) show the space inside 
divided into two rooms. The larger one has been 
subdivided by partitions. The smaller one is 
the study, where all scientific work is done. 

The walls of the inner house are a foot in 
thickness, and are made of heavy timbers 
doubled. Outside they are covered with tarred 
paper, and inside with heavy flannel. The floors 
are also doubled and lined with tarred paper. 

The interesting feature of the roof is the dome, 
which is made of glass supported by arcs of iron, 
and is separated from the house interior by a 
glass skylight. Elsewhere the roof is flat, lined 
with tar paper both above and below joists, 
enclosing a space of still air which secures addi- 
tional warmth. 

In one corner of the house isa bath-room. The 
tank which supplies the water for this is cleverly 
contrived. Over the tank is a heavy-hinged sash 
of glass, which can be raised and snow from the 
roof shovelled into it. As this tank is heated 
from the house, and by steam pipes, the snow 
melts and furnishes running water for the two 
bath-rooms. On each side of the dome are high 
ventilating shafts, absolutely essential to carry 
off the fumes of the coal-oil which is constantly 
consumed. No other fuel than this is employed 
by Lieutenant Peary. With it he runs the steam- 
launch; he uses it for all cooking, heating and 
lighting purposes. 

He took several oil-heaters, so contrived that 
they stand near the floor’s level, and a small 
compound steam-engine of twenty sixteen-candle 
incandescent light power. This is placed in some 
convenient position, where the heat of the furnace 
is utilized for warmth. The exhaust-pipe of the 
engine is coiled around a barrel so that the 
exhaust steam melts the ice used to supply the 
boiler with water. 

Outside of the house, living in snow-houses, is 
a settlement of natives, including several hunters. 
Here, too, are the dog-kennels, which provide 
shelter for the eighty-seven Eskimo dogs and the 
four New Mexico burros which survived the ocean 
voyage. The natives care for these animals, 
feeding the dogs from the thirty-two tons of 
walrus secured for this purpose before the Falcon 
left Greenland. 

During the winter the native women have been 
employed in making the fur garments required 
by the surveying parties, while the scientists are 
busily engaged in study—the taxidermist, the 
astronomer, the meteorologist and the artist, all 
in close quarters, but perfectly comfortable during 
the electric-lighted days. 

As soon as the sun returns, Lieutenant Peary, 
with two men, will push over the ice cap toward 
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the extreme north, while a party of six surveyors 
| will explore the northeast coast of Greenland, 
leaving brave Mrs. Peary, her Irish maid-servant 
—a woman long in her mother’s employ—and 
two officers of the party, at the Lodge. 

Carrier-pigeons will be taken with both parties, 
to bring to Mrs. Peary occasional greetings and 
information of her husband’s situation, and to 
the officers at headquarters knowledge of the 
main proceedings of the absent explorers. 





The chief objects of this expedition are 
thoroughly to outline the extensive lands lying 
north of Greenland, and to ascertain the nature 
of the archipelago which is north of the mainland. 
The islands north of this country were mapped 
out by Franklin. 

A phonograph and flash-light camera will 
record the speech and features of the natives, so 
widely isolated from the world. Meteorological 
and astronomical observations are also to be made. 

When the Falcon, which is now on a whaling 
cruise, shall return late in the autumn of 1894, 
bringing, as we trust, the enterprising party led 
by Lieutenant Peary, all loyal Americans will 
desire that it shall be to record for this brave 
explorer a triumph in science worthy of the great 
land that he represents. 

HaARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. 


* 
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‘AN ICE LANDSCAPE. 


The verdure of the plain lies buried | deop 
Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and t he bents 
nd coarser Erp: wu peering o’er the rest, 
Ly now shine 
oases bright apparel c 
And fledg’d with icy feathers, nod superb. 
— Cowper. 
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ANARCHISTS. 


The explosion of a dynamite bomb in the 
French Chamber of Deputies on the ninth of 
December seems to have shaken the civilized 
world into a new sense of its danger from Anar- 
chists. Perhaps international measures for their 
suppression may result from this murderous out- 
rage, which injured eighty persons, including the 
man who threw the bomb. 

Sane people, on first hearing of such an attempt 
at wholesale murder, are apt to think of the 
bomb-thrower as either a lunatic or a criminal 
of a rare kind; but this view is a dangerous 
error, which causes civilization to be left without 
sufficient protection against Anarchists. In 
legislating for them and punishing them as indi- 
vidual criminals only, the fact that they are 
collectively a murder sect is ignored. 

So long as the Anarchists, or Nihilists, confined 
themselves to throwing bombs at the Russian 
Czar and his officials, they were commonly sup- 
posed to be people incited to wild revenge by 
autocratic misrule; but the Section of Terror has 
been operating in nearly all civilized lands of 
late, and the French miscreant is now seen to be 
simply a specimen of organized bodies of men who 
hold opinions that justice demands them to 
attempt the destruction of every orderly form of 
human society. 

Men of these doctrines have attempted or have 
done; random, wholesale murder in Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Switz- 
erland and Great Britain. After their many 
outrages in backward Spain one of them threw 
a bomb, last October, into the midst of the staff 
of General Campos during a military review at 
Barcelona. In advanced France they so terrorized 
Paris by many explosions last year that one jury 
was afraid to convict the dynamiter Ravachol, 
who was guillotined by a subsequent verdict for 
another offence; and free America remembers 
well the Chicago bomb-throwing as evidence that 
Anarchists are enemies of popular rule. 

What shall be done to extirpate anarchism is 
a main question of the time. Of course, men 
caught throwing bombs or preparing to do so, 
must be punished as murderers, or conspirators to 
murder; but fear of the death penalty does not 
deter those whose crimes and vices have made 
them outcasts and haters of their lives. More- 
over, a chief idea of their murder sect is that the 








hanging of a bomb-thrower makes him a glorious 
martyr to his opinions. 

Something has been done to prevent bomb- 
throwing by laws limiting the sale of explosives ; 
but it will always be difficult to keep these things, 
so commonly used for industrial and military 
purposes, out of evil hands. Something for pre- 
vention has also been done by watching suspects, 
but facts show how impossible it is to arrest and 
confine all who await opportunities. 

Perhaps effective measures will be taken when 
the people in general understand that Anarchists 
are really a murder sect. This does not apply to 
those silly self-styled Anarchists who profess 
nothing worse than a hope that all men may yet 
become so good and wise that no government will 
be necessary to order. But Anarchists of the 
school of the Russian writer Bakunin are scat- 
tered widely. 

In dealing with Radicals, Socialists, Commun- 
ists and other reformers, no matter how extreme, 
law-makers have had to deal with people who 
profess a desire to improve government peaceably. 
But the Bakunin Anarchists openly purpose the 
total destruction of society and recommend ex- 
plosives as good for terrifying the people into 
shrinking from support of law and order. 

This is preaching sedition of a sort to which 
ordinary insurrection is a mild crime, and the 
bomb-thrower is clearly the product of the doc- 
trines. These doctrines are fuses for Anarchist 
bombs, and it appears high time that publication 
of such incitements to the most monstrous form 
of sedition should be proscribed by the civilized 
world. 
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For the Companion. 
A THOUGHT OF HEAVEN. 


Of all the thoughts of heaven the sweetest this, I say— 
To nave, — somewhere, the things on earth 


for 
The procions 3 gitts of God we blindly put away. 
The days whose fleeting light was wasted at the dawn. 


The As we might have done, to do, sometime, some- 


Our best, our truest selves in that new life to be— 
Oh! that sone sweetest heav’n, I think, or here, or 


ther 
Enough for sons of God, enough for you and me! 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


* 
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WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


In the striking results of several state elections 
last November, one interesting vote which did not 
immediately concern the choice of public officers 
passed almost unnoticed. This was the vote of 
the citizens of Colorado in favor of woman 
suffrage. The Constitution of Colorado provides 
that an amendment conferring suffrage on women 
upon an equal footing with men, may be sub- 
mitted to the voters at any annual election, to be 
adopted or rejected by a majority of votes. 

The citizens of Colorado, at the last election, 
did so approve the amendment submitted by their 
legislature. 

This is the first instance where the male citizens 
of any state have deliberately voted to give full 
suffrage to women. Colorado is not, however, 
the only state allowing votes to women. When 
Wyoming was a territory, women voted as well as 
men, under an act of the territorial legislature, 
and when it became a state, a continuance of the 
privilege was secured to women by constitutional 
provision. 

In Washington the territorial legislaturo twice 
passed acts empowering women to vote, but the 
supreme court of the territory declared these acts 
unconstitutional. 
the full suffrage to male citizens. 

The Kansas women vote for all municipal 
officers, and in several other Western states 
women vote under certain qualifications on various 
municipal questions. In several of the Eastern 
states women are allowed to vote at elections of 
school trustees. 

The spread of the woman suffrage idea in the 
West is further proved by the fact that the Kansas 
legislature has already voted to submit to the 
people at the next election a law for complete 
woman suffrage, similar to that of Colorado. 

The progress of the woman suffrage movement 
has been different from what its first projectors 
had expected. When the agitation was begun, 
the plan of its friends was to induce Congress to 
amend in that direction the constitution of the 
United States. Nothing at all was really accom- 
plished during many years, and strangely enough, 
it was mainly after the most active ‘“agitation”’ 
had subsided that positive results began to be 
obtained. Another curious fact in connection 
with this proposition is the division of its friends 
and enemies. Once it was thought that all the 
women would be ranged against all the men in 
their opinion as to woman suffrage. But this did 
not happen. Some of the most earnest advocates 
of the voting privilege for women have been men, 
and some of the most strenuous opponents of the 
plan have been women. 

Men of wide note and reputation have urged 
female suffrage on the ground that it would 
purify our politics; women who have themselves 
gained public distinction have argued against it 
on the ground that woman’s true sphere was not 
in politics, but in the home. 

In the meantime, as is apparent from the 
changes in laws of our Western states, the exten- 
sion of the voting right to women has really 
proceeded with some rapidity, though rarely to 
the extent at first expected. It has certainly been 
granted, especially in the West, with little violent 
opposition from male citizens. Yet in the major- 





The state constitution restricts |. 





ity of one, opinion on the quction of full 
political suffrage for women has been apparently 
little changed. 

The fact that woman suffrage has extended 
more rapidly in the West than in the East might 
lead to the belief that the movement is confined 
to young and new communities. Yet this is not 
the case. Municipal suffrage is denied to womén 
by our Eastern states. - In some of these states it 
has been proposed and voted down; in one, 
Michigan, it has been voted, subject to an educa- 
tional qualification, and then declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts. 

Yet England and Wales, old and conservative 
communities, for twenty-four years, and Scot- 
land for twelve years, have allowed their women 
citizens to vote for municipal officers. 


QO 
NOT AFRAID OF A MOB. 


The late Lucy Stone, for many years of a long 
life a fearless advocate of unpopular causes in 
public, was gifted with one charm in which the 
majority of her countrywomen are sadly deficient. 
She was the fortunate possessor of a sweet, rich, 
mellow voice, penetrating but persuasive, and so 
delightful in quality that persons who had only 
heard her speak once would sometimes recognize 
her years afterward if they chanced to hear her 
utter a single sentence. Thjs winning voice, united 
with a dignified, gentle and entirely feminine 
demeanor, sometimes enabled her to win curious 
triumphs over rough and turbulent crowds. 

Once at an anti-slavery meeting held on Cape 
Cod, at a time when Abolitionists were danger- 
ously unpopular, the crowd which gathered around 
the open-air platform as the time approached for 
the speaking to begin, became so unmistakably 
threatening and mischievous that the speakers 
announced to appear, one after another slipped 
quietly away, until only Stephen Foster and Lucy 
Stone remained. Looking down upon the heaving 
and riotous assembly, she said to him quietly: 

“You had better run, Stephen; they are coming.” 

“But who will take care of you?” he naturally 
inquired. 

At that moment the mob made a rush for the 
platform, and their leader, a big man with a club, 
sprang upon it close beside her. Turning to him 
without a moment’s hesitation, and calmly laying 
her hand within his arm, she said: 

“This gentleman will take care of me.” 

The astonished rioter declared immediately that 
he would, and tucking her under his arm—she was 
a little woman—and keeping his club in the other 
hand, he marched her through the crowd, who 
were already handling Mr. Foster and a few other 
Abolitionists pretty roughly, and found for her a 
place of safety. Not only that, but presently, in 
compliance with her fervent entreaty, he mounted 
her upon a stump and stood guard over her with 
his club while she delivered her address, which 
was so eloquent and effective that her hearers 
desisted from further violence, and capped the 
climax by actually taking up a collection of twenty 
dollars to repay Mr. Foster for the destruction of 
his coat, whichyhad been torn from top to bottom in 
the mélée. 

On another occasion, when a meeting in a hall 
had been so disturbed by howls and hisses that 
none of the speakers had been heard excepting 
herself, she turned indignantly to a number of the 
disturbers after it was over and remonstrated with 
them for their behavior. They heard her good. 
naturedly, but the leader remonstrated in his turn.- 

“Oh, come!” he protested. “You needn’t say 
anything; we kept still for you /” 
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AN EXCITING FOOT-BALL GAME. 


Probably almost every boy among the readers of 
The Companion knows that in the week ending on 
Thanksgiving day, the most important matches at 
foot-ball of the year were played between the 
principal American colleges. Thanksgiving day 
was bright and cool, and at each ball-ground 
enormous numbers of spectators gathered to view 
the struggle. 

It is possible that since the games in the time of 
the Roman emperors, hardly an assemblage has 
watched an outdoor sport so vast as one which 
gathered to see the contest between two of the 
most famous colleges. The ball-ground was fenced 
in, like a huge amphitheatre, by a living wall of 
human beings, who followed every motion of the 
players with deafening shouts. 

Whatever may have been the wisdom or folly of 
the boys who played this great match, there can be 
no doubt of their excitement. Probably none of 
them will ever find a crisis of fife more imminent 
than that moment when, after a year’s hard, anx- 
ious training, he began the game surrounded by 
tens of thousands of friends and foes. 

The game was brief. One team won a complete 
and brilliant victory. The victorious players, 
exhausted and panting, were swept triumphantly 
into their tent, where their trainers seized them to 
dress their hurts. The men from their college 
surged around them, mad with victory. Fora year 
they had planned and practised for this struggle. 
It was over—and they had won! 

One lad, white with excitement, sprang on a 
bench. “Boys,” he cried, “let us—let us sing the 
*‘Doxology’!” 

They sang it: “Praise God from Whom all bless- 
ings flow,” the panting team, the trainers and the 
mob outside joining in with fervor. 

“TI never praised God as much out of my heart as 
then,” said one boy afterward. “It never occurred 
to a man there that there was anything absurd or 
irreverential in our thanking Him for helping us tu 
beat.” 

The Companion has few comments to make, save 
that of condemnation of the abuse of the game of 
foot-ball. In its present form the game is brutal— 
and in its brutality can only be classed with prize- 
fighting. 


But the story we have told is true. It was a sur- 


prising exhibition of wild, nervous excitement. 
The flavor of irreverence in the expression of it 
can, of course, be pardoned because it was not 
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As they drew near, two of the largest three-hole 
bidarkas separated from the main body and stole 
cautiously toward their intended victim, one on 


For the Companion. 


AN EXCITING SCENE. 
each flank. 


One of the most exciting scenes ever witnessed | In each boat were three tried and experienced 
was the capture of a large bow-head whale by the | hunters, two paddling and one standing erect in 
native Eskimos at St. Michael, the northernmost | the bow-hole, with his spear firmly grasped in 
trading-post of the Alaska Commercial Company. | both hands. 

It occurred in 1878, during the annual summer} A most intense silence prevailed, ashore and 
cruise of the revenue cutter Fear/ess to the Bering | afloat, as they sneaked up to the monster. He 
Sea and Arctic Ocean. | was still lying quietly upon the surface, either 

On the trip up from San Francisco the vessel | unconscious of, or utterly indifferent to, the 
had made the usual short calls at Ounalaska and | approach of what might have appeared to him 
the Seal Islands, and one bright July morning such insignificant enemies. 
found us steaming up Norton Sound, bound to| On board of the cutter all work had been 
St. Michael. We had at last emerged from | suspended and every one, from the commander to 
almost constant fog, first encountered in the | the berth-deck boys, had secured an advantageous 











vicinity of the Aleutian Islands, into the warm | position from which to view the singular drama | like an immense animated pincushion bristling 


sunshine of a most enjoyable day. 

Since early morning a large bow-head, or polar, 
whale had been keeping company with us. Most 
of the time he swam quietly alongside, the top of 
his huge head and broad back exposed above the 
surface. Occasionally he made short excursions 
to the right or left, presumably in search of food, 
but never going out of sight nor remaining 
long away from his self-constituted post 
alongside. 

When to windward his damp, vaporous 
breath, which he persisted in spouting forth 
with the sound of escaping steam every 
fifteen minutes or so, was slightly annoying 
as it drifted in our faces. Otherwise he was 
a welcome visitor, and our kind-hearted 
commander would permit no one to molest 
him. 

The companionship, even. of a whale, 
was a pleasure to us in that lonely region. 

Not so with our ‘‘ice-pilot,’’ Mr. Davis, 
an old “‘blubber-hunter,’’ as whalemen are 
termed. His mouth fairly watered at the 
many opportunities offered for the easy 
destruction of the whale, and his eyes filled 
with tears when forbidden by the officer of 
the deck to fire a rifle-ball into the exposed 
body. 

‘‘There’s a good hundred barrels of oil 
and a thousand pounds of baleen just 
thrown away,” he was heard to mutter to 
himself over and over again. 

The whale, about fifty feet in length, had 
a thick, heavy body, black in color, with 
an immense broad tail fully twenty feet across 
from tip to tip. His huge head comprised 
upward of one-third the entire length of his body. 

As we approached St. Michael we were confi- 
dently expecting the whale to part company with 
the vessel at any moment, particularly as the 
water was rapidly shoaling. But he stuck to us 
closely until we anchored off the post, in about 
three and a half fathoms of water. Then he 
moved in a little nearer to the shore, where he lay 
spouting lazily and lolling about on the surface, 
evidently luxuriating in the warmth of the sun’s 
rays. 

The trading-post of St. Michael consisted of 
the warehouses of the company and the dwellings 
of the employés, white and native, grouped upon 
a commanding elevation. The whole was sur- 
rounded by a stockade of stout stakes driven into 
the ground closely together, and securely fastened 
at the top with heavy braces. In front, facing 
the water, was a narrow gateway, the only 
entrance to the stockade. The post is situated on 
the southeast side of the head of Norton Sound. 

The population inside the siockade comprised 
in all about twenty-five souls. Scattered around 
upon the beach outside were the summer tents 
and shelters of the coast Eskimos and Yukoiu 
River Indians, visiting the post for the purpose of 
trading off their furs for cotton cloth, tobacco 
and other articles. Their kayaks and bidarkas, 
boats made of the skins of seals and sea-lions, 
were drawn up on the beach in front of the tents. 

When we dropped anchor everything appeared 
to be quiet on shore, and save a few natives 
hanging about the gateway of the stockade no 
one was visible. All at once there was a scene of 
the greatest excitement and confusion. The 
natives rushed in swarms from the tents, and the 
men, seizing their paddles and spears, dashed 
frantically for their boats. The women and 
children followed and assisted in launching the 
boats, into which the men jumped and paddled 
off from the shore. 

Out they came, at least fifty kayaks, and two- 
and three-hole bidarkas, manned by fully one 
hundred natives and all heading for the whale. 
Then for the first time the cause of all their excite- 
ment became apparent tous. They were about to 
attack the whale. Here was a large supply of their 
favorite food, which they would go to any lengths 
to secure, brought to the very doors of their tents. 


| about to be enacted before our eyes. Although 
we sympathized with the whale, he was the 
| legitimate food and support of the natives, to 
which they were entitled if they could secure him. 
The two bidarkas drew up close alongside of 

| the whale, and at the same instant the hunters 
| thrust their spears with all their strength into his 





|danger. Their victim immediately renewed his | and executed the most extravagant gestures and 
| violent struggles, while his assailants continued | antics, to the great delight and approval of their 
their terrible yelling and screaming without cessa- | audience. Then, doubtless impatient to com- 
| tion. All the while they were drawing up closer mence their feast, they fastened on to the body 
| and closer to him. and.towed it to the shore. 
| The whale could easily have broken through Landing it at a convenient spot, they hauled it 
| the cordon of boats and effected his escape to upon the beach as far as they were able by the 
| deeper water; but he was so bewildered and united efforts of the whole crowd. 
| worried that he appeared to have completely lost Meantime the agent in charge had come on 
his head, and remained nearly in the same spot, board to tender the hospitalities of the post to the 
| working around helplessly in a small circle. captain and officers. After the usual hearty 
And so the unequal fight continued for upward greetings, for some of us were old acquaintances, 
|of three-quarters of an hour. The whale was | he remarked, “Perhaps it would be an interesting 
gradually losing his vitality, and the opportuni- | sight to some of you gentlemen to go on shore 
ties afforded for spearing him, between his most | and witness the shaman, or medicine-man, go 
violent efforts, became more and more frequent. through with his mummeries preparatory to the 
He now looked, as one of our officers remarked, cutting up and dividing of the whale.” 
Accordingly a boat was lowered, and several of 
| with monster pins and needles. us, stepping into it, were pulled to the shore. 
Attached to each spear by means of a small Arriving at the scene we found the natives 
| rope about twenty feet in length was a large standing quietly around, and all looking with 
| black inflated bladder, or air-tight skin bag. It| expectant eyes toward a tightly-closed tent a 


| floated buoyantly upon the surface, acting as a | short distance away. 
| drogue to impede the progress of an animal under 
| water, when wounded and carrying the spear| aside, and out stepped the shaman in full 


Presently the flap of the tent was drawn 


paraphernalia. His long hair, originally 
black, but now matted together with dirt 
and filth, hung down over his shoulders. 





“An animated Pincushion.” 


fat body, about the middle of his length, one on 
each side. Then with a dexterous effort the 
paddlers shot their respective boats off at right 
angles to avoid the strokes of the huge flukes and 
side-fins, or flippers, as he lashed the water, 
throwing up clouds of spray, and rocked furiously 
from side to side. 

At the same time the other boats moved forward 
and surrounded the struggling leviathan, amid 
the deafening cries and yells of their occupants. 
Meantime the women and children had pushed 
off in the remaining available boats of all 
descriptions, and reached the scene in time to 
swell the general outcry with their piercing 
shrieks. The innumerable dogs on shore squatted 
in a long row at the water’s edge, and joined in 
with their mournful, wolfish howls. 

Altogether the din was terrific, and the wild 
turmoil and thundering clamor of the discordant 
voices of men and beasts combined to create a 
scene never to be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. 

Their victim’s surprise and consternation were 
complete. Bewildered by the suddenness of the 
attack, and goaded to frenzy by the deadly darts 
in his sides, he knew not which way to turn. 

He attempted to escape by sounding. First 
lifting his head partly out of water, as is the 
custom with this whale, he plunged downward 
with a violent effort, at the same time arching his 
back and flirting his flukes high in the air. Of 
course, in this shallow water, he brought up all 
standing, with his nose in the mud at the bottom. 
It almost appeared to us as if he was attempting 
to stand upon his head, as his body remained 
poised for an instant nearly erect, while the huge 
caudal extremity waved frantically in the air. 

But a stable equilibrium not having been 
effected, the immense body tottered and then fell 
with a tremendous splash, sending showers of 
foam and spray on high, and agitating the surface 
into waves which violently rocked the surround- 
ing boats. 

Partly exhausted by this last effort, the whale 
now rested upon the surface more quietly, but 
still rolling from side to side and beating the 
water with his flippers and flukes. The natives, 
quick to take advantage of every opportunity, 


planted twoscore more spears in different parts 





of his body, and then as quickly backed off out of 








along with it. It also served to support the spear 
in case it became detached from the object. | as with slow, deliberate steps he proceeded to the 


Numerous large feathers and bunches of 

white down from the breasts of wild-fowl 

were stuck about in the hair. His clothing 

, consisted of ragged reindeer skins, with 
the hair on the outside, and also filthy 
beyond description. Spots of bright-colored 
paint were daubed upon his face. 

It would be impossible to conceive of a 
more disgusting and repulsive-appearing 
object, in the form of a human being. After 
once being accepted by his tribe as a ‘“‘med- 
icine-man,’’ the shaman never washes any 
part of his body, nor does he brush or comb 
his hair. To do so would immediately 
subject him to the loss of his prestige and 
power over his people. 

But it must not be imagined for an instant 
that the shaman suffers any great discom- 
fort or inconvenience in living up to these 
conditions. As a race, the Eskimos are 
noted as being extremely filthy in their 
personal habits, and doubtless would con- 
sider it a terrible hardship if compelled 
regularly to bathe and cleanse themselves. 

The crowd of natives parted before the shaman, 


These drogues floating around the whale and | beach, looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
bobbing up and down with every motion of the | Halting close to the whale’s head, he mumbled 
water appeared at a little distance away to be! over a lot of gibberish in a low voice. Then he 
endowed with life. cut off a small piece from each of the lips and the 
They resembled so many smaller animals | tongue of the whale, and also from one of the 
swarming around the monster as though bent) flippers. These he wrapped carefully in a piece of 
upon his destruction. The resemblance was still | cloth, and secreted them about his person. 
further heightened as the whale, rolling from side After another instalment of the gibberish he 
to side, tautened the ropes, so that the drogues | produced a bottle from under his furs, and poured 
were lifted out of water and then dropped back | a liquid from it into the whale’s mouth. This 
again. They were apparently engaged in the| ceremony being completed, he returned to his 
vain endeavor to climb the slippery sides. tent in the-same slow, impressive manner, closing 





dashed in upon him from all directions. They | 


Finally one of the most venturesome of the| the entrance carefully behind him. There he 
natives succeeded in thrusting his spear into the | remained in silence for about half an hour, when 
| right side of the whale, just abaft the flipper, | he again appeared and accorded to the natives the 
clear to the end of the handle. It was a home| anxiously desired permission to cut up the whale. 
thrust, and for the first time the huge cetacean | They immediately flocked around with gleeful 
totally ceased his struggles and lay without} shouts, while some of the head men proceeded to 
motion, as though paralyzed. Soon two streams | slice and strip off huge slabs of the blubber from 
of dark red blood began to flow in spurts from | the inshore side of the whale. Dividing these 
the blow-holes. slabs into small pieces, they distributed them 

“That fixed him! Look out now! He’ll make | among the expectant horde. 
things fly before he kicks the bucket!’’ shouted| Then ensued a feast of the most horrid descrip- 
our pilot. tion; especially so to the non-participants, 

The whale still remained quiet, until at last we | unaccustomed to such sights and possessed of 
concluded that he was dead. Suddenly he shot tender stomachs. Seizing the pieces of blubber 
forward with a spasmodic effort, half-throwing | with both hands, the natives would bury their 
his body out of the sea, and overturning a large | faces in the raw mass, eagerly drinking up the 
boat-load of women and children that chanced to | liquid oil as it oozed forth under the pressure of 
be in his way. Fortunately for them, he was too | their features. Then biting off huge mouthfuls 
far gone to devote any particular attention to | of the reeking fat, they crowded them down their 
their case, now that they were virtually at his | throats as rapidly as possible. 
mercy ; otherwise it might have gone hard with We could not help remarking how grateful and 
them. But all being good swimmers they con-| refreshing the oil must have been to their already 
tinued to elude the dangerous strokes of his overtasked throats, strained and perhaps almost 
flukes, and were soon picked up by their com- cracked by the shouting and screaming they had 
panions. previously undergone. 

The whale rolled and tumbled in his death; The dogs, equally as hungry and greedy as 
struggles, lashing the bloody water into a scarlet their owners, swarmed in and around the glut- 
foam, and scattering his enemies in all directions. tonous mob. Snarling and biting at each other, 
But his efforts gradually became weaker and they snapped ravenously at every piece of blubber 
weaker, until they finally ceased altogether, and | within reach. A failure to instantly bolt a piece 
the huge cetacean slowly settled over on his side, | upon securing it was sure to bring misfortune to 
quite dead. the possessor; for the other dogs would instantly 

With a final shout of triumph the natives again | pounce upon him, and then would ensue a savage 
| gathered their scattered forces around the whale. fight, lasting sometimes until long after the 
For a few minutes they indulged in a grand | blubber had been snatched and eaten by some sly 
| rejoicing powwow, or jubilee. Numbers of them | old dog on the outside. 
| mounted to the summit of the floating carcass| Desperate struggles between a native and a dog 


| 
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for the possession of some toothsome bit were of | 
frequent occurrence ; 
dog would secure the larger share, if not the | 
whole. of the piece in dispute. But the climax of | 
disgust by our party was reached when a little | 
boy came running our way with his mouth 
crammed full of the solid fat. The oil was 
streaming out of the corners of his mouth, down 
his chin onto the front of his skin garments, clear 
to his feet. 

We had seen enough, so we abandoned the 
natives to their feast and returned to our vessel. | 
When we left port the next forenoon they were | 
still at it, and no doubt picked the whale’s bones 
clean before turning their attention to any other 
matter. F. H. Newcoms. 


-o-- 
For the Companion. 


THIEVES IN FEATHERS. 


Feathered thieves differ as human thieves do. 
The stronger anc braver use force, the weaker or 
quicker-witted use fraud. The bird, however, 
like all the rest of the lower animals, steals with 
a view only to securing food. Occasionally, of | 
course, birds 
will kill, or 
rob, without 
any apparent 
motive. 

Motive, 
probably, has 
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nothing to 
do with the 
matter; the 
bird in such 

a case is acting 
instinctively. With 
the lower animals 
there is no pride 
of calling to make 
them wish to excel 
even in the basest 
pursuits. Conse- 
quently there is sel- 
dom any violence, 
for its own sake, 
among the so-called 
brutes. 

The shrike, or 
butcher-bird, is fre- 
quently cited as a 
wanton destroyer. 
It has gained this 
reputation by its habit of catching smaller birds 
and insects, and impaling them on thorns. The 
shrike is said to impale many more victims than 
it can eat; but this proves nothing. 

It is a bird of great strength, but slow flight. 
It cannot, like the hawks, go out at any time and 
capture a meal. It must capture how and when 
it can, and instinct teaches it to guard against 
scarcity by storing away its food. 

Its skill is shown in the way it often obtains its 
prey. 
it must resort to strategy. It is a good mimic, 
and uses its gift in a way to make you think that 
it is consciously wicked, though of course it is 
not. It conceals itself in a convenient spot in a 
tree, and then mimics the cry of a female bird in 
distress. 

The immediate result is a flocking of all the 
male birds of the same species to the spot, filled 
with the gallant desire to succor her. Then the 
wily: shrike selects his victim at leisure. 

The raven is another bird credited with conscious 
villainy. Its black color, its power to articulate 
words and its thievishness have undoubtedly 
procured it its uncanny reputation. Like most 
birds it likes gaudy or glistening objects, and- 
will take them whenever it can. The conceal- 
ment of the plunder is simply the result of the 
instinct of saving for future use. 

The low-comedy air of exaggerated villainy in 
the halting gait, leering eye and half-turned head 
is, however, most misleading, and excuses the 
fancy that the*bird is guilty of premeditated 
rascality. 

Most of the members of the falcon family 
employ force in their thieving. Some, however, 
and especially the little merlin hawk, use what 
the law calls “trick and device.’’ This instance 
is the more noteworthy because the merlin has so 
little need of cunning. Its swiftness, courage and 
strength are so remarkable that in the days of 
hawking it was the favorite of falconers. 

But yet, notwithstanding its ability to capture 
its prey in a sportsmanlike manner, it plays the 
sneak-thief in a most singular fashion. It is 
known to follow trains, concealed in the dust and 
smoke, in order to pounce upon the little birds 
which continually rise up in a flutter of bewilder- 
ment as the engine rushes by. 

The eagle is lazy and dishonest. It will steal 
fish which the industrious osprey has caught. It 
will eat carrion, even when by a little exertion it 
might capture fresh food. It will, in fact, never 
exert itself unless it must. 
rather contemptible fellow. 


Lacking the necessary swiftness of flight, | 





| pictures in the book, and when they 


Indeed, the eagle is a wouldn't b’lieve me,” 
| husband. 


The harpy-eagle of our southern country and 


and almost invariably the | South America, however, has a lofty fierceness of 


temper and an unreasoning courage which make 
it attack anything it sees fit to select for food. It 
has even been known to swoop down upon a 
lynx. 

Now the lynx is better able to take care of 
itself than most animals of its size. In the 
instance noticed the harpy was not long in 
discovering that it had made a mistake. Instead, 
however, of flying away discomfited, it pursued 
the battle to the bitter end. Both the combatants 
were killed. 

One of the most cunning devices practised by 
a bird is that of the honey-guide of Africa. This 
bird is very fond of honey. As it dares’ not 
attack the hive itself, it induces some more able 
thief to do the work. Sometimes it leads a 
badger-like animal, called the ratel, to the nest 
and shares the plunder with that willing accom- 
plice. 

In default of the ratel it will call upon man. 
Just how the bird and the quadruped came to so 
good an understanding is not known, but the 
fact is undoubted. Its understanding with man 
is easier to explain. 

The African is an inveterate honey-hunter; 
and like all savages is on very good terms with 
bird and beast. He would comprehend the 
habits first and then the importunities of the little 
bird which finds bees’ nests but cannot rob them 
alone. Any way, when a negro sees a honey- 
guide fluttering about his head he at once drops 

his work and follows the bird, which leads 

the way straight to the toothsome plunder. 

Quite as cunning, and more rascally 

than either the shrike 
or the honey-guide, 
is the bee-eater of 
Africa. It is very 
fond of bees, and fully 
able to catch them in 
fair pursuit, but is 
sometimes too lazy to 
chase them. 

In this case it sits 
oa a bush and waits 
for a bee to come 

along. If none comes, 
however, the little scamp 
awaits the arrival of 
some more industrious 
bee-hunting bird. The 
moment such a one is 
near enough it flies up 
with exactly the cry 
and air of a bird pur- 
sued by a hawk. 

The new-comer is 
immediately put into 
\ a fright and, without 

stopping to ask ques- 
tions, drops its prey and 
scuds off for safety. 

The thief then picks up the bee and enjoys 
it at its ease. Occasionally it happens among 
birds as among men, that one thief preys upon 
another. 

On the Florida coast this may frequently be 
seen exemplified in a most amusing manner. The 
filying-fish, pursued by its enemies in the water, 
leaps into the air and is there snapped up by the 
pelican, which is only too glad of the chance to 
spare itself the trouble of diving. 

When the pelican has caught its pouchful of 
fish it flies to the land to eat. The pouch is a 
bag of skin hanging from the under mandible, 
and in order to get a fish out the bird must open 
its mouth, and by a toss of the head throw a fish 
into the air. 

Now the gull knows this, and being a lazy 
fellow, waits for the clumsy and rather stupid 
pelican to come ashore to feed. Then the gull, 
with sublime impudence, actually perches on the 
long head of the pelican and waits. 

Open yawns the great mouth, flip comes up a 
scaly morsel. Wide gapes the hungry throat of 
the pelican; but alas! the fish is already in the 
jaws of the gull, which with a wild scream has 
mounted aloft to enjoy its stolen meal. But the 
sharp eye of the frigate-bird has been watching 
the game, and before the laughing gull has 
thought to begin its feast it sees a stronger and a 
quicker bird than itself darting toward it like 
an arrow. 

With a shriek of disgust the fish is dropped, 
and with a graceful swoop is caught by the last 
thief of all 
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HE ALWAYS SAID SO. 


A college student who earned a part of his 
expenses by canvassing for a beautifully illus- 
trated book, entitled “Glimpses of the World,” 
says that he called one summer day at a little 
brown house close to a country road, where he 
found an old man and his wife—both nearing 
the age of eighty years—living in quiet content- 
ment in the house in which they had begun their 
married life. 

They took a childish delight in looking at the 
had gone 
through it from cover to cover the old lady said: 

‘Well, pa, I guess there are bigger buildin’s 
than the court house to Greenfield, after all." 


“I allus told you there was, ma, but you 
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REAL SOAP. 


Soap-making is an art well understood by many 
New England housekeepers, but even by them the 
making of really good soap is generally considered 
a rather difficult matter. It is nothing strange, 
therefore, that travellers in Africa should be a 
little proud of even a moderate degree of success | 
in such an undertaking, especially when they came | 
to it not only without experience, but without the 
usual conveniences and materials. Here, then, is | 
an extract from the “Journal of an African Trav- 
eller:” 


For months we had been without soap, and the 

uly = ay we had of washing our clothes at all was | 

il them in a big, native-made earthenware | 
jar. We had only the clothes we stood in, so that | 
while our servants were boiling them we had to 
wrap ourselves in blankets and sit in our huts or 
tents. } 

One night a cow was killed and the meat divided 
among the men. We had taken most of the fat, 
and with it proposed to make soa We were 
novices in the art, but “necessity is t 1e mother of | 
invention,” and so we invented as we went on. 

We knew that fat, or oil, was the chief ingredient, | 
and that the next thing was to obtain potash and 
soda. How could we obtain soda? We had 
pe that when we burnt a certain kind of tree 

ielded a very white ash, and so we had mixed 
th s with water and used it as a wash for white. 
washing the walls of our mud houses. Well, one 
thing led to another. One morning some of us 
noticed that if this whitewash was left standing all 
night the ash sank to the bottom, leaving the water 
of a clear yellowish color. This water had an 
acrid, bitter taste, which we knew must contain a | 
certain amount of so! | 

On this eventful morning, then, we collected all 
the fat, mixed it witha —— of the ash- water, 
and pouring it all into the largest pot we could 
find, set it on a big fire to boil. We were all much 
interested in the experiment, and kept going out to 

see that the a were keeping up re and 
stirring the pot. 

When we considered that it had boiled enough 
we let it cool, and made the thick brown mass into 
balls about the size of an orange. It had not the 
delicate odor of scented soap, but what a trium moe He it 
was to find on trying it that it lathered splendidly! 
With what satisfaction we contemplated that row 
of dirty-louking brown balls, and how proud we 
were to feel that we had been able, in that lonely 
forest, to make real soap. 
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TRAVELS OF A DOLL. 


The other day, at the post-office in Ottawa, | 
Ontario, there arrived from the Pacific coast a | 
rubber doll, to which all kinds of tags and badges 
were attached, in addition to the customary female | 
perso 


rom the history written on the tags it was plain 
tat the little one had been a great traveller. 

Last fall this doll, which bears the name of Miss | 
Mary Green, was ‘dropped into the mail at Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, bearing a tag on which 
were the words 

“The climate of New England is too severe for 
the child. Please pass her to the Pacific coast for | 
the winter.” 

Thus began Miss Mary’s travels, and since then 
she has been continually on the move. She 
attended a mail-clerks’ banquet in Denver, where 
she received a new outfit of clothing. On she 
went, first to Montana and California, then up to 
British Columbia, and thence eastward to Winni 
peg and Ottawa. 

he doll’s skirts bear hundreds of postage marks, 
affixed by the different mail clerks whose hands 
she has passed through, while around her neck are 
tags bearing the efforts of budding poets. 

One of the Ottawa tags is a pass to the gallery of 
the House of Commons, but as the House was not 
sitting at the time of her visit, the pass bears the 
added words, “Come again.” The new spaper | 
badges which she bears are thirteen in number, 
and embrace Kansas Cr yeasts. and Colorado, 
Montana, California and tish Columbia sheets. | 
On each of these is printed a kindly greeting to the | 
little one, and a fond farewell. After a short stay | 
at Ottawa she was sent home to Winchester. 
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A MUSICAL SPEECH. 


Nothing is more terrible than the predicament of 
a great artist or great author who positively cannot | 
make a speech, on the occasions when a speech is 
really exacted, and when the man’s reputation 
seems to justify something noteworthy. Many 
men have broken down under this test. Not all of 
them have within their reach the recourse which 
Gounod, the great French composer, who died 
recently, had in such an emergency. 


Gounod had been nominated grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor. To General Faidherbe was 
assigned the task of notifying the composer of the | 
honor. The general, accompanied by several lesser 
officers, went ceremoniously to Gounod’s house 
and made him a formal spéech informing him of 
the appointment. 

Gounod was greatly affected. He had coveted | 
the honor. The general’s speech finished, the duty 
devolved upon the composer to make a fitting 
response. he attendants were all expectation. 
But Gounod stood hemming and hawing, and could 
not get out a word. 

Then he turned suddenly to his organ, which 
was in the room, and sitting down at it, improvised 
a series of grand strains of harmony which | 
expressed his emotions far better than any address, 
save perhaps by a great orator, could have done. 

The general and his attendants were affected in 
their turn, and felt that they had heard an acknow- 
ledgment which was far better than a speech. 


| 
| 
oe —__—__ | 
SURE ENOUGH. | 

Charles Keene, the well-known English artist, 
used to tell a story about a farmer on board of a 
steamer. 
The sea was rather rough, and as he suffered a | 
good a from the rolling, he exclaimed to a 

frienc 


“This cap’n don’t understand his business. Why 
don’t he keep in the furrows?’ 


* 
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“IDLENESS,” said Uncle Eben, ‘“‘makes a man 
talkative. Seems like it’s onpossible fur a man 
ter do nuffin’ an’ say nuffin’ simultuously.”— Wash. | 
ington Star. 
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IT is altogether within bounds to say that our 
windows, just now, are as well worth inspection 
If you live out of town, don’t 
the next time you visit the 


as any in Boston. 
fail to “look in” 
city—that is, if you love “pretty things. 
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Among our choicest offerings are these: 


Onyx Tables 


—an exceptionally fine assortment ; 


Banquet Lamps, 


with all the latest improvements and at prices 


quite a little below usual figures ; 


Screens and Pillows 


in a great variety of exclusive designs ; 


Rugs 


of our own special importation, in all sizes and 
Our quotations for Daghestans are : 


$5, $7.50, $10, $15, and so on ; Fur Rugs, $4 to $10. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


patterns. 


Carpets and Upholstery, 


658 Washington St., opp. Boylston St., Boston. 





Moorish Fret a 


Every one knows a Moorish Lattice, but 
not one person in twenty realizes its possi- 
bilities and the effects which can be secured 
We are constantly devising new 
and interesting combinations of Oriental 


by its use. 


latticework. 


One of the latest and most popular is to 
the top of 
double doors and down one side, 
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air. The effect is delightful, and it is a great 
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By its use you can make a ‘“‘den’”’ or ‘‘cozy 
corner’ that will not be a close 
|but a delightful retreat. 
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| over it. 
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| the o 
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mered ironwor 
Prices are lower than ever before. 
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HOW WE MAKE 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 













METAL BLANK READY 
FOR ROLLING. 









METAL BLANK ROLLED READY 
FOR CUTTING 





METAL BLANK CUT READY TO 
INLAY OR FILL WITH SILVER 


SPOON SILVER INLAID READY 
FOR PLATING. 





SET OF SIX SPOONS 
PLATED READY FOR USE 


These Goods give the service of Solid Silver 
Very desirable for every-day household use. Buy 
Spoons and Forks made by us— Take no other. 


STAMPED ON THE BACK, 
“E STERLING INLAID HE” 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Commence the New Year Right 
BY LOOKING OVER THE HOME. 


See if it cannot be made more pleasant and 
attractive by the judicious use of some of our 
beautiful new 


Wall Papers. 
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|Parlors, Libraries, Dining Room-, 


Halls and Chambers. 


Enlighten the mind in regard to 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


By an inspection of our choice line of Paper 
Hangings selected from all of the 
leading manufacturers. 


No Trouble To Show Goods. 
TRY US. 


J. W. GERRY, 


47 Cornhill, . . Boston, Mass. 
ONE CENT 


Pop ee ae 


The finest White Rice Corn, shelled, winnowed and 
screened, Put up in pound packages, which will make, 








| when popped, ten quarts of Delicious Pop Corn. 


Pa 


10 CENTS per Package, of Grocers. 


Look for our name on the package as 
guarantee for the quality. 


SMITH, CLAPP & GAY, Stoughton, Mass. 
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Paine’s Furniture Co0,, 48 canal st., ie Boor « Boston. Slippery Elm Lozenge. 





Visit Our New Fairaiiteate ‘Steore: 


(On Bedford and Avon Streets) 


When You Desire Good Furniture Values. 


THIS DESK 





cheap when the make 


It is a great | 
value. 
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by gp an 


Money Saving. 
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wood are considered. The design is novel. 


Every piece of wood is handsomely figured. Our 
It is fittea with pigeonholes, inside drawers 


fen racks, and has large, déep drawers under 
desk board. It is a bargain— most un- 
questionably — yet it is but a sample of how 

values run in our Great Furniture Warerooms 
on Bedford and Avon Streets. 


JORDAN, 


complete. 
all doubt, the lowest. 


MARSH & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. | 
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‘ How this picture reminds us of the little round 
bottle in the old medicine chest, and as we 
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Such a record among the peopie and deal 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for 
the real worth of this well-known remedy. 


For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the “‘life-boat’’ is to the shipwrecked 
sailor,—the first means of safety, and there- 
fore always close at hand. 


For Coughs and Colds it always brings 
relief in dispelling the disease and assisting 
to the normal healthy condition. 


Contains no opium—Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. { 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by using 
2 Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. By mail lic. 
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RIBBON VALENTINES. 


A trio of bright girls, planning together the 
valentines they meant to send, hit last year upon a 
happy idea. They were tired of paper lace and 
tinsel effects, they agreed that there was too little 
sentiment in simply buying your valentines, pretty 
as many of those in the shop windows were, and 
they could not afford to send flowers or candy to 
every one they wished to remember. 

“Let us make love-knots of ribbon!” cried one of 
the three, suddenly. ‘Tied on a card with a verse 
or a quotation, they would be just the thing.” 

So said, so done, and the result was so satisfac- 
tory that perhaps other girls may like to follow 
their example. 

First of all they unitetl their money and bought 
two balls of half-inch ribbon, one pink and one 
blue, and a corresponding quantity of silver gimp 
or braid. They also bought a card or two of small 
silver-headed pins at a milliner’s. With these 
materials and some thick cream-white cardboard 


they made valentines as dainty as could be desired. | 


No two of them were exactly alike, but all were 
slight variations on a few leading ideas. 
the simplest and prettiest was a heart of cardboard, 


upon one of the lobes of which was tied a bow of | 


the pink, blue and silver, arranged with three 
loops, each of which was caught to the card at its 
extremity with a silver pin. The motto was 
simply, “I love you;” one word being printed in 
fanciful text within each loop. 

Other hearts had more elaborate bows, and 
longer verses or mottoes, some of them done in 
silver paint. A scalloped circle had a braided 
wreath of the three colors around it near the edge, 
with the verse placed in the centre. 

A square displayed a real love-knot fashioned 
after an old print and placed in the middle with 
the verse extending above and below. A triangle 
had ribbon carried from point to point, passing 
through double slits in the cardboard as through a 
buckle, and then knotted in the centre. 

Further variety was obtained by the use of one 
or more of the colors at a time, while it was 
surprising to find what graceful intertwined figures 
could be formed from ribbon when knotted loosely 
instead of being drawn close, and confined at the 
edges or apex of the knot with a few pins. 

Envelopes are not easily found for such valen 
tines. When they are to go by mail it is best to 
fold them once in tissue paper and after that lay 
them in a flat pasteboard box or a flat parcel of 
stiff brown paper tied with twine. In tying the 
ribbons themselves exact measure cannot be given; 
but from three-quarters of a yard to a yard is 
needed when a ribbon is used alone, and about 
haif a yard when used in combination. An old 
sailor or a sea-captain, notwithstanding that his 
hands are more used to tarred ropes than to silken 
ribbons, can sometimes give valuable hints for 
this kind of work. 

If a volume giving illustrations of heraldic em- 
blems and coats-of-arms can be obtained, it will 
sometimes give a number of good devices, as the 
Percy knot, the Bouchier knot, and others which 
can be used to advantage. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


An engagement of marriage in the early days of 
New England was a contract. If parents broke it 
off, the lover brought a legal action against them. 
One ungallant swain sued a girl’s father for loss of 
time spentincourting. ‘Breach of promise cases,” 
says the author of “Old New Eugland,” “were 
brought against women by disappointed men who 
had been ‘shabbed’ (as jilting was called in some 
parts of New England), as well as by deserted 
women against men.” 


In Plymouth, during the early years of the 
colony, a betrothal was formally celebrated. The 
*Solemnity,” or “Contraction,” or ‘“Precontract,” 
for it was known by all these names, was usually 
honored by a sermon preached in the church. 

Once a minister took for his text Ephesians vi. 11, 
“Put on the whole armor of God that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil.” His 
theme was, “Marriage is a state of warfaring con- 
dition.” 

On the Sunday after the marriage there was an 
important event, known as the “coming out of the 
bride.” She and her husband walked to church, 
where the minister preached from a text selected 
by the newly-married woman. 

In some communities it was the custom for the 
bride and groom to seat themselves in the gallery 
of the church, where all could see them. In the 
midst of the sermon they rose and slowly turned 
round several times, in order to show their bridal 
finery to admiring eyes. 
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**LIKE A BEAR.” 


When George Ebers was a boy his mother sent 
him and his brother to a famous school at Keilhau. 
When their trunks were unpacked they were found 
to contain some things which to the other boys 
seemed to indicate something dandified about the 
new-comers—especially several pairs of kid gloves 
and a box of pomade. “Berlin pomade-pots,” the 
two brothers were called. This might have been 
borne, but one of the boys stroked George’s hair 
“to see how Berlin pomade smelt.” What followed 
that act is thus described by the now famous novel- 
ist and Oriental scholar: 

Before I was aware of it, I had dealt my enemy 
a resounding slap. He rushed at me, and there 
would have been a violent scuffle had not the older 
pupils interfered. If we wanted to do anything 
we must wrestle. This suited my antagonist, and 
I, too, was not averse to the contest, for I had 
unusually strong arms, a well-developed chest, and 
had practised wrestling in the Berlin gymnasium. 

The struggle began under the direction of the 
older pupils, and the grip on which I had relied did 
not fail. It consisted in clutching the antagonist 
just above the hips. If he was not greatly my 
superior, and I could exert my whole strength to 
clasp him to me, he was lost. 





One of | 


This time the clever trick did its duty, and m 
| adversary was speedily stretched on the ground. 
|turned my back on him, but he rose, panting 
breathlessly. 

“It’s like a bear squeezing you,” he said. 
| Inreply to every question from the older here 
| who stood around us laughing, he made always the 
same answer, “Like a bear.” — 

1 had reason to remember this very common 
incident in boy life, for it Pre me the nickname 
used by old and young till after my departure. 
Henceforward I was always called “the bear.” 
Last year I had the pleasure of receiving a visit 
from Doctor Bareuther, a member of the Austrian 
senate and a pupil of Keilhau. We had not met 
for forty years, and his first words were: 

“Look at me, bear. Who am 1?” 


* 
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PROFESSIONAL CONVERSATION. 


The following advertisement, inserted in a 
Brussels paper many years ago, shows that the 
present method of hiring entertainers is by no 
means a new one: ‘ 


“The Baron Frederic d’ A—— has the honor to 
inform the public that, being gifted with a remark- 
able talent for conversation, nourished by such 
solid studies as are very rare in these times, and 
| having garnered up in his various travels numerous 
interesting and instructive observations, he offers 
his services to the masters and mistresses of 
houses, and to all that unfortunate class of persons 
who are dying of ennui because they do not know 
how to talk. 
| “The Baron d’ A—— holds conversations in his 
salon, which is open twice a day to subscribers at 
five dollars per month, and is the rendezvous of a 
select circle of polite talkers. 

“He here consecrates three hours of the day to 
instructive and agreeable converse. The evenings 
are devoted to news, literature, the arts, and 
observations on manners, which are made satirical 
without being bitter. Politics are wholly excluded. 
The baron will attend at private houses at the rate 
of two dollars an hour. 

“The baron will not accept more than three 
invitations to dinner at four dollars each, not 
including the evening. He graduates the tone of 
his conversation by the amount of his pay. Conun- 
drums, puns and plays upon words must be 
particularly arranged for. 

“The Baron Frederic d’ A—— is also prepared to 
furnish any number of talkers, elegantly dressed, 
who will aid him in sustaining and varying the 





the embarrassment and trouble of taking any part 
in the conversation.” 

This was indeed a rare chance for the people of 
Brussels, which it is to be presumed they grasped 
with avidity. 
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A BRAVE MAN. 


An answer in kind is sometimes needed to people 
who tell wonderful stories of adventures with wild 
|} animals. In a company where yarns of this sort 
were being retailed, a grave, elderly gentleman 
presently remarked: 


“TI once came face to face, not more than five feet 
| away, with two large and ferocious tigers. I was 
totally unarmed—hadn’t even a penknife!” 

“What did you do?” 

“1 or put my hands in my pockets, and 
began to whistle atune. The tigers were about to 
rush upon me, but they could not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because they were in a cage!” 
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I wouldn’t like to drop it 

Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 

If you could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a slice. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








intended, but the boisterous utterance of the grand 
old hymn partook more of the nature of a Jewish 
pean of triumph over enemies, giving God the 
glory, than of the spirit of Christian chivalry 
approved by the nineteenth century. 

It is a pleasant thought that many of the boys 
who then joined in the exultant song will some 
day praise God for victories in other and nobler 
battles than that of foot-ball. 
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A POWERFUL TONGUE. 


There lived in the service of Paolo Minucci a 
cook whom the famous painter, Salvator Rosa, 
struck by the man’s humor, called his “grinning 
philosopher,” and with whom the famous artist 
sometimes amused himself. 

One day as he sat carelessly on the edge of a 
marble table chatting with this cook, the conversa- 
tion took a turn which enabled the man to utter an 
attack upon the notorious extravagance of the 
painter. Salvator Rosa, after endeavoring to parry 
the blow by a defence of his contempt of wealth 
on philosophical grounds, laughingly concluded his 
argument by saying: 

“One thing is certain; in the hour I have wasted 
with youl might have earned a hundred scudi.” 

The cook, with an exclamation of amazement, 
said boldly: 

“Now what does all this talk about philosophy 
and independence, and the like, come to? Suppose 
your philosophership lost your voice by a cold, 
your hand by an accident, or your leg by a fall, 
what then becomes of this same philosophy? 

“What then would be our famous Signor Rosa? 
Signor Rosa the marvellous painter, the improvisa- 
tore, the poet and actor! No, marry, it would then 
be Signor Rosa the cripple, Signor Rosa the pauper, 
Signor Rosa the mendicant! I see him now at the 
porch of one of our churches, with his staff and his 
poor-box, saluting the good devotees as they pass, 
with: 

“*Carita, signori, Christiani miei /” 

“Philosophy in sooth! I never yet could see the 
beauty of that philosophy which leads to the staff 
and the poor-box !” 

The cook went about his work, but when Minucci 
returned to his house he found Rosa seated on the 
marble table, absorbed in thought. He announced 
to his friend an immediate reform in pecuniary 
habits, and laid out a plan for himself by which he 
appeared as a prospective miser. 

When Minucci mildly remonstrated with him on 
the danger of extremes in all things, Salvator 
sprung from the table, crying: 

“What! do you desire to see me reduced to 
beggary? And to behold me standing at a church 
porch with a staff and a box, and ‘Carita, signori, 
Christiani miei?” 

Minucci was amazed by this outburst, and at first 
thought the artist had gone mad, but on inquiry he 
discovered that his buffoon of a cook had done 
more by his word picture than all the learned and 
sage friends of Salvator had been able to effect by 
reiterated ls of ecc ical reform. 





* 
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PENNIES AND POUNDS. 


What may come of small economies, when once 
they are begun, is shown by the interesting work of 
the Penny Provident Fund. This society, which 
has only been in existence about four years, has 
received over one hundred thousand dollars in 
deposits, and now has on its books over twenty 
thousand dollars, all deposited in sums of from one 
to ten cents. The idea of the organizers was to afford 
a chance for children and very poor people to lay by 
even the smallest sums; and further than that, to 
encourage and urge the saving. Saving for specific 
objects is always encouraged, and this plan yields 
good results. 

When a deposit reaches a comparatively large 
amount, the owner is advised to open a regular 
savings-bank account. There is no rivalry between 
the Fund and the savings-banks; indeed, some 
savings-banks have established in their offices 
stations for selling the stamps which the Fund fur- 
nishes, in denominations from one to ten cents, to 
be affixed to the cards and serve as vouchers for 
the deposits. 

On the other hand, the bitterest enemies of the 
Fund have been keepers of small candy shops, 
who have even sent agents to schools where the 
cards are given out, in order to persuade the chil- 
dren that they would lose their money if they 
entrusted it to the Fund. 

This general pian is so excellent and so greatly 
deserves permanent success that it is pleasant to 
add that it is self-supporting and rapidly extending 
its operations. 


* 
+ 





HOW TO HAVE THEM JUST RIGHT. 


Although in these days not even the greatest of 
epicures imitates the luxurious old Romans whose 
costly feasts included eggs in great variety of kind 
and preparation, yet every one likes to have his 
eggs cooked “just so.” You can spoil the breakfast 
of one who prefers hard-boiled eggs by giving him 
one underdone, and he who prefers them soft 
cannot find a hard-boiled egg eatable. 

It seems that Frederick the Great was a very 
ordinary, if nota small, man when eggs not properly 
cooked according to his ideas were placed before 
him. On such occasions a tempest raged around 
the coffee-pot, so history tells us. 

But prevention is better than cure, and that very 
original man, John Randolph, invented and carried 
out a method of securing eggs just right which 
worked toacharm. As is the case in most country 
homes in the South, the kitchen was in a separate 
building at some distance from the house, and 
servants were plenty. 

When the “sage of Roanoke” took his seat at the 
breakfast table there was a line of servants from 
the dining-room to the kitchen. A watch was in 
the hand of the mother. 

“In!” exclaimed the statesman, and the word 
“In” was passed from mouth to mouth until it 
reached the waiting cook, who dropped the eggs 
into the water. After the requisite number of 
seconds the holder of the timekeeper signified that 





the cooking was done. “Out!” went forth the word | Artistic Lunches, a dainty little book and how to 


in like manner, and the eggs were quickly removed. 

The system required six or seven servants to 
cook one egg, but Randolph was accustomed to 
declare that this was the only way he could get it 
cooked to suit him. 


<-9-—__—_ 


HELEN KELLER’S STORY. 


There is no need of our calling attention to the 
remarkably interesting and admirably written 
article by Helen Keller, on the third page of this 
issue. But our readers will be glad to know that, 
with the exception of the paragraphing and the 
insertion of Tommy Stringer’s surname, the article 
is exactly as she wrote it, and that there was not a 
word misspelled nor a mistake of any sort on the 
manuscript. 

We have reproduced the ending of the article, 
with Helen’s signature, which, we may add, is the 
first she ever wrote with ink. The pencil is the 
ordinary writing implement of the blind. In order 
that the page might be photographed, Helen kindly 
attempted the use of the pen, with excellent result. 

Which of our twelve-year-old readers, who has 
the full use of both eyes and ears, could have 
composed and written, without the least assistance, 
such an article as this? 





A Generous 
And An Attractive Cift 


To Companion Subscribers. 


The striking picture by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, 
“Sweet Charity,’ which was exhibited 
at the American Academy of Design 
last winter, was purchased by The 
Youth’s Companion. 


It is now reproduced in its original colors, 
and will be presented to new subscribers 
to the paper. 

It will also be given to all subscribers to 
The Companion whose paid subscrip- 
tions expire during the months from 
November 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, 
and who continue to take the paper, 
paying for it one year in advance. 


It is a bright, strong picture, vivid in color, 
and charming in sentiment, and will 
be an ornament of lasting interest in 
any home. Its value at retail is $2.00. 





NOT INQUISITIVE. 


Charles Godfrey Leland declares that he hates 
inguisitiveness with a hatred only equal to that 
which he reserves for gossip, and adds that he 


largely owes his faculty for minding his own affairs | 


to an incident of his youth. At that time he met a 
naval officer whom he greatly admired as a model 
of good manners and a man of the world. 


One day Leland repeated to him a bit of gossip, 
which the other at once cut short, saying that he 
never listened to such talk. The remark made a 
profound impression, and one which time only 
confirmed and strengthened. 

George Boker, the poet, was one who studied 
men as if they were books, and he one day entered 
Leland’s room at Princeton and laid down by him 
on the table a paper or picture, with its back upper- 
most. Leland took no notice of it, and after a time 
Boker asked: 

“Why don’t you look at that picture?” 

“If you wanted me to see it,” was the reply, “you 
would have turned it face up.” 

“TI put it there to see if you would look at it,” 
said Boker. “I thought you would not!” 


* 
Pa 


WORTHY SUBJECT. 


Many anecdotes of General “Sam” Houston are 
told which show that his tongue was by no means 
slow or his wit dull. As General B—— had been 
financial agent to the penitentiary for a number of 
years, and warmly opposed General Houston’s last 
election as Governor of Texas, he feared he would 
lose his desirable office. 


He therefore presented a petition in due time 
asking that he might be retained, his “long and 
faithful services” a urged as a reason for 
granting the request of the petitioners. 

“It appears from this petition, general,” said the 
governor, “that you have been in the penitentiary 
eight years.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Wye d pae say that you have performed faithfully 
each and every duty imposed upon you during that 
time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then, sir,” said the governor, with a twinkle in 
—_ eye, “it seems to me I ought to pardon you 
out.” 


NO SUCH POST-OFFICE. 


According to the Buffalo Express there is a 
lawyer in that city who is likely to be cautious 
hereafter about using Latin phrases in his business 
letters. 


A little while ago he wrote to a client in a neigh- 
boring city about an important lawsuit that was to 
come up before the court in a few days. He wrote 
upon a sheet which had his address printed across 
the top. In closing the letter he said: 


Please reply at once. 
Yours very truly, John Langdon. 
Address ut supra (as above). 


Several days passed. No answer was received, 
and the lawyer wrote again. This time the reply 
was prompt and to the point. The client explained 
that he had answered his lawyer’s first letter at 
once, and had mf it, as directed, “John 


Langdon, Ut Supra, N. Y. 











use Burnett’s Color Cooking 
McBride, may be had by sending your name and address 
to Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 Central St.. Boston. [Adr. 

can obtain 


M E N A N D WOM E pleasant and 


rofitable work by addressing the Contrexeville 

fg. Co., Manville, R. L., mfrs. of Normandie 
Plushes, Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 
secure the agency for your town. Mention COMPANION. 


VENETIAN IRON WORK. 


y and profitable home employment—antique and 
elegant designs—beautiful FREE 3 buy 











your finished work. Our for a stamp 
manual of instruction is to pay postage. 
J. WEED & CO., 106-108 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Winter Courses 
In Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. 


Practical Short Courses are offered by CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY in Agriculture and Dairy Hus- 
bandry which are within the reach of all. 

Term begins Jan. 3, 1894. For particulars address 


I. P. ROBERTS, Director, Ithaca, N. Y. 
STAR 
Toboggans 


The best for style, speed 
and Durability. 


This favorite winter sport will 
again be very popular. Nothing so 
enjoyable, invigorating and health- 
ful for all ages and both sexes. 

Write for circulars, prices, etc. 


The Champlain Mfg. Company, 
Sole Makers, Burlington, Vt. 


Women’s Anxiety. 
They cannot alter their fea- 
tures. They can do but little 
to change their complexions. 
But: — 
They can do much toward 
increasing the charm of the one 














or the other by faithful care of | 


their teeth. 
Clean, natural, white teeth 
are a delight in themselves, 


Runifoam 
For THe TEETH 

s)is absolutely per- 
fect. It is deli- 
cious in use. It 
gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, and de- 






'stroys that extreme sensitive- 


ness that causes suffering. 
Rubifoam is your friend. It’s 
a perfect liquid dentifrice. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





3 EFFICIENT” 


a household wordé 


all over the world. 3 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
56 West Broadway, New York City. » 
Send for Circular P. > 


“Efficient” Shade Roller received 
Highest Award Columbian Exposition. 





Greatest Award 


CHICKERWS 


AT P 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 
For the unimpeachable truth of the 


above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 






Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


Pastes, by Marion A. | 


UsE 
. 
Witch Hazel Jelly 
for chapped hands and face, rough or irritated skin. 
2% cents a tube—a most convenient form. 


MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 41. 


The World’s Fair 


Fascinating and bewildering in _ its 
beauty, is over, but 


The M. B. L. A. 


continues by a beautiful system to 
treat the World Fair(ly). 
$5,000 Paid in Death Losses Daily. 
$1,100,000 Cash Surplus. 
o@-Send for Circular. 


| MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 











925 


000 


On Sterling Silver only. This trade mark is in 


fine 





itself a guarantee that every piece of goods upon 
which it may be found is ood fine. 


Housekeepers should always examine their Jewelers, 
| assortment of TheTowle Silver Ware before purchasing. 


Towle Manufacturing 


Company, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Something New. 
The “Penniston” Food Warmer. 








For 


one 


i 


** 


la 


y 


A Hot Water Bag with pockets 
on the side for holding the ordinary 
nursing or sterilizing bottles. 


Invaluable to Travelers or Invalids. 


the Bag with HOT WATER and food 
will be kept ARE fo ten hours. | 

Fill with SALTED ICE-WATER and food 
will keep COOL and SWEET for a long time. 


Ask for them at your Druggists. 


DAVOL RUBBER CO., Providence, R. L., 


Sole manufacturers, also manufacturers of “‘House- 
hold” Syringes and fine Rubber Goods. 


fr 


Mothers 


Oy ? 


and 





Nurses. 





Are You Using 


“Rome” 


Tea and 
Coffee Pots ? 





There is no reason why you should use anything else, 
if you want a pot that you carry from the stove to the 
table. Any first-class dealer can show , a tLe ROME, 
Only ask for them and satisfy yourself. 

There is nothing the matter with the 


- Ro m e’ ; Teakettle. 








| Weare so positive that it 
name “ROME” on the Spo 

It is made of copper, lined with pure tin, nickel-plated 
outside, enamelled wood handle, always cold. It will 

| heat water more quickly, wear longer, and is more 

| easily kept clean than any kettle made. 

| Factory prices: Teakettle, $1.50, Tea or Coffee Pot, $1.00. 

| If express prepaid, Teakettle, $2, Tea or Coffee Pot, $1.00. 


te the best that we put our 
put, 


First-class Dealers sell the ** Rome.” 
| ROME MANUFACTURING CO., Rome, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PIONEER. 


If I could flute, O thrush, like you, 
I’d swing upon the hedge, 

And trill a pastoral strong and true 
About the maul and wedge. 


The gnarléd maul my grandsire swung 
And made the forest boom, 

While his good wife a-spinning sung, 
Or swayed across the loom. 


O hark! I hear his rhythmic stroke 
glut or wedge descend, 

What time the fragrant logs of oak, 
Resisting, crack and rend. 


Give him a song, the brave and true, 
Him of the wedge and maul, 

Whose hero heart and hand could do 
The drudgery for us all! 


O high on honor’s eminence 
His lonely cabin rose, 

He burst grand boles to build the fence 
That circled freedom’s close. 


nt and he tore 
Our roadway with his hand; 
Across the wild frontiers he bore 
The burden of the land. 


Give him, the brave old pioneer, 
A ecentury-closing song, 

The whole choir sing, the nation cheer, 
A hundred million strong! 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 


* 
* 





For the Companion. 


HEED THIS LAW. 


The warden of one of our state penitentiaries 
said to a visitor that almost the first expression of 
dissatisfaction on the part of a new prisoner was 
called forth by the routine and monotony of 
prison life. 

Some men show intense feeling against it for 
the first few weeks of their confinement; but after 
two or three years it seems, in some cases, as if 
they could not do without it. The warden had 
known discharged prisoners to return and ask for 
work inside, just ‘‘to get back to the regularity of 
prison life.’’ 

Captains of sea-going vessels and officers of the 
army observe the same trait of human nature. 
The discipline, the inflexible routine, which are 
irksome to the raw recruit and to the sailor in his 
earlier voyages, obtain so firm a hold on their 
minds and habits that they prefer not to live 
outside of them. Jack goes back to his ship and 
the soldier re-enlists until each grows gray, or 
death takes them. 

Some of Bonaparte’s marshals, men of low birth, 
had Jearned in their youth vulgar tricks of the 
eye, the hand, grimaces and foolish laughter. 
Even the emperor and his brothers and sisters 
were not guiltless of such habits. He could not 
rid them of these signs of childish vulgarity. 
They could not rid themselves of them. He could 
make them kings and queens, and they could 
handle their sceptres right royally ; but old habits 
ruled them still. 

A century ago, John Vaux, a young man 
making “the grand tour,’’ wrote: ‘‘I was impa- 
tient to plunge into the dissipation of Paris. I 
had not, however, counted on the hold which old 
habits had upon me. They had been cleanly. 
Every act, word, or familiar custom of my pure 
English life at home held me now like an iron 
cord. I could not plunge into the foul depths. I 
wished to do it, but I could not.” 

There are few young men who do not wish to 
make their lives solid and enduring. Let them 
remember that this inexorable natural law is 
equally strong in good as in bad habits. 

Every high, pure aim in his father or mother; 
every honest, modest custom of a young man’s 
home ; the cleanly life of his boyhood ; the prayers 
he learned; the habits of reverence, of kind, 
unselfish action—these are as so many stones in the 
rampart which shall defend him in middle age 
from storm and ruin. 


A 


A BOLD MINISTER. 


“There lies the body of one who, in his life- 
time, never feared the face of man,”’ said the Earl 
of Moray, when the coffin of John Knox was 
placed in the grave. The same eulogy might 
have been pronounced with truth over scores of 
Scotch ministers. 

Doctor Ritchie, Professor of Divinity at Edin- 
burgh, while a country minister, had occasion to 
preach a sermon on swearing. A rich land- 
owner was present, and being addicted to the 
vulgar practice of using oaths in conversation, 
thought the minister intended to censure him. 
Sending for Doctor Ritchie to call at his house, 
he upbraided him for referring in the pulpit to 
his, the laird’s, private habits, and concluded his 
tirade by saying: 

‘Doctor, unless you promise never to do the 
like again, I will never enter the parish church 
while you are its minister.”” 

Doctor Ritchie looked him straight in the eyes 
and calmly replied : 

“If you took to yourself what I said against 
swearing, does not your conscience testify to its 
truth? You say you will not enter the church 
till I cease to reprove your sins; if such is your 
resolution; you cannot enter it again, for which 
of the commandments have you not broken ?”’ 


The earnestness and fearlessness of the minister 
subdued the laird. Instead of resenting the min- 
ister’s plain rebuke, he promised to try to over- 
come not only swearing but other sinful practices. 


* 
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MYSTERIES OF FLIGHT. 


The question whether man will ever be able to 
navigate the air was discussed at the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association at Nottingham by 
Jeremiah Head, president of the Mechanical 
Science Section. The facts and conclusions stated 
by him seem to favor the probability that the 
power of mechanical flight may yet be added to 
the accomplishments of our race. The most prom- 





| ising experiments at present are those of Professor 


Langley and Mr. Maxim, who utilize the buoyant 
principle of a broad, thin plane moving edgewise 
through the air. 


In the course of the discussion many curious 
facts were brought out concerning the flight of 
birds. By studying the structure and methods of 
the animals that actually do fly we can best get at 
the secret, and learn how, with the aid of mechani- 
cal appliances, to turn it to our own use. 

It has been asserted that birds are able to fly 
because they are lighter, bulk for bulk, than other 
animals; but Mr. Head showed that this is not so, 
and that birds have about the same specific vity 
as the other inhabitants of the earth. The real 
secret of their fying seems to reside in their ability 
to exert a greater energy in —— to their 
weight than other animals. They develop, for 
instance, about three times as much horse-power 

er pound of weight as either man or the horse can 


0. 

Mr. Head believes that this wonderful energy in 
birds is due rather to rapidity of limb action than 
to increase of muscular stress. This in turn implies 
rapid combustion of tissue in their bodies and 
large consumption of food. As a matter of fact, 
the temperature of birds is higher than that of 
other animals, while all birds that are much on the 
wing have voracious appetites. 

Then, too, birds seem to have acquired, by 
instinct or practice, a marvellous skill in taking 
advantage of the buoyant effects of winds and air 
currents. To this is believed to be due their ability 
to soar, and to go long distances with great rapidity 
without any apperess motion of the wings. 

The frigate-bird, for instance, can, according to 
the observations of Mr. Lancaster, fly one hundred 
miles an hour with its wings held in a fixed posi- 
tion. Mr. Lancaster also asserts that this powerful 
bird can live for a week continuously in the air 
without alighting by day or night. 

If this is so, and the speed of one hundred miles 
an hour can be maintained unabated, then the 
frigate-bird should be able to more than two- 
thirds of the way round the earth without stopping 
to rest, and in about eleven days it might circle the 
planet! 

But when man has contrived machines that will 
carry him srosy through the air, it is not likely 
that he will be long in discovering other secrets 
now known only to the birds. 


+ 
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INTERESTING ISLAND. 


The Island of Grenada, one of the Windward 
Group of the Lesser Antilles, is a place where a 
merchant can establish a thriving business for 
thirty shillings. The shops generally consist of a 
barrel, upturned and spread with a board or two. 
Here are displayed fruits, sweet potatoes, charcoal 
(used for the negroes’ little iron cooking-pots), 
sugar-cane, fish and other articles of trifling value. 
In “A Notable Island” the author describes a visit 
to a garden near the town of St. George. 


The Ethiopian owner of the garden appeared to 
be a family man, and we presently worked our 
way into an environment of black babies and more 
dogs. Having expressed unbounded interest in all 
he showed me, I could not, of course, draw the line 
at his own offspring. 

“Dat my youngest daughter,” he remarked, 

inting out an infant of tender years and ebon 

lackness, who sat sunning herself amongst lizards 
= such things, and wore the same clothes as 
ey. 
I said, “And a very nice daughter, too. You are 
a very lucky man, John.” 

“Dat my youngest son ober dare,” he continued, 
this time refe ng me to a still smaller and, if 
possible, blacker fragment of humanity, who was 
grubbing up refreshments off a rubbish heap. 

“A fine boy—a remarkably fine boy,” I told the 
father; and then he grew excited at so much 
unusual praise, and went into his house and 
brought out his wife and his other sons and 
daughters and an aunt for me to criticise. I scat- 
tered adulation, and even found outa fees point in 
the aunt which the head of the family had over- 
looked himself. She possessed the most brilliant 
and wonderful set of teeth I ever saw. 

In the vegetable garden grew sweet potatoes, 
cucumbers and christophines—this last akin to 
vegetable-marrow. Having viewed these matters, 
and gloated with our guide over a fat chicken- 
turtle in a tub, we visited the flower garden. 

Here appeared mignonette-trees, English roses 
and brilliant crotons, yellow, crimson and purple. 
Begonias flourished exceedingly. Beneath a tiny 
fountain that tinkled up into the hot air grew 
water-lilies, whilst the margin of their home was 
fringed with angelica and trailing ferns. 

That ended the exhibition because, as our host 
explained, the weather kept cold and wintry, and 
all his choicer flora sulked in the bud, refusing to 
make an effort until the thermometer should ascend 
to a hundred and fifty, or some such reasonable 
temperature as that. 





+ 
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A HERD LADDIE. 


“Are you the son of the Self-Interpreting Bible?” 
asked a blacksmith’s wife of the author of “Rab 
and his Friends,” Doctor John Brown, of Edin- 
burgh. She lived in a remote hamlet among the 
hop-gardens of Kent, and knew nothing of the 
distinguished Scotch physician, or of his literary 
work; but she was familiar with the “Self-Inter- 
preting Bible,” the great work of John Brown, of 
Haddington, one of the most popular and revered 
of the theological writers of Scotland, and the great- 
grandfather of the Edinburgh physician. Doctor 
John heard the question with surprise and pride, 
for he held the heroic old man of Haddington in 
peculiar reverence, and cherished as an heirloom 
the Greek Testament he had won when a “herd 
laddie.” 

The story of that Testament should encourage 


every poor boy to make Pope’s lines prophetic of 
himself: 

Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Ateleven years of age John Brown, the future 

theologian, having lost both father and mother 
was apprenticed to a ager shepherd, who tended 
his flocks among the hills of Perthshire. The herd 
wee a good boy. He aspired to be learned 
as well. 








While watching his flock he taught himself 





Greek and Latin. The extent of his acquisitions 
caused the ignorant, superstitious country people 
to say that the boy was in league with the devil, 
and had sold his soul for lore. 

The boy had one desire, the gratification of which 
would amply reward his labor in studying Greek. 
He wished to read the New Testament in the origi- 
nal tongue, and to obtain a copy of the priceless 
volume. One —) having committed his sheep 
to a companion, he walked to St. Andrews, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles. Arriving there in the 
morning, he went into a boekseller’s store and 
asked for a copy of the Greek Testament. 

The bookseller, surprised at such a request from 
a herd laddie, was disposed to make game of him; 
but a professor of St. Andrews’ University hap- 
pened to be in the store, and overhearing the 
earnest boy and the bantering bookseller, ques- 
tioned the laddie about his studies. 

“Bring the boy a Greek Testament,” said he to 
the bookseller. The man did so, and with irrita- 
tion threw the volume down on the counter, saying : 

“Read this, boy, and you shall have it for noth- 


he laddie opened the book, read several verses 

in the Greek, and translated them. “ 

‘*He has won the Testament!” said the professor. 

That afternoon the laddie was stu ying his 
treasure in the midst of his sheep on the hillside. 

The laddie became pastor of the church of Had- 
dington. Once David Hume, the historian and 
skeptic, was persuaded to go and hear him. ‘That 
man preaches as if Christ were at his elbow,” was 
Hume’s comment. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
THE STARRY SNOWS. 


Oh, how do the s snows come down, 

All down from the starry skies, 

All down from the white North Star? 
The ee. lifts higher its jeweled brim, 
When the skies grow pale and the stars grow dim, 
And down through the listening, wondering sky, 
Blithely and blithely the white stars fly, 

Into the world and afar. 


Orion _unfastens his glittering belt, 
The zone of the sapphire sheen 
All crossed by the pearly bars, 

And the jewels are loosened and fiash and fall, 

Far over the mountain and valley and all; 

Pillowed and rocked by the cradling winds 

From the heart of the clouds to the crown of the pines, 
Come the starry snows from the stars. 


MILDRED MCNEAL. 


+ 
> 





OFF THE SCENT. 

In the days “before the war” the inhabitants of a 
certain town in one of the “Border States” were 
thrown into great excitement by the news that a 
slave-master and a marshal had tracked a negro to 
the town and had there lost the trail. They were 
searching for the fugitive in every conceivable 
nook. Naturally the townspeople were divided in 
their sympathies. Some turned out to assist in the 
chase, while more made little concealment of their 
hope that the black man would elude his pursuers, 
and get safely away to Canada. At noon the 
marshal and the slave-owner stopped at the hotel 
for dinner, and a crowd of people assembled out- 
side. 


John Macfarland, who kept a grocer’s shop near 
by. and who had small respect for the new “Fugitive 
Slave Law,” took it into his head to have a little 
sport, and at the same time gain a respite for the 
fleeing colored man. His own hair was almost as 
curly as a negro’s, and by the aid of burnt cork he 
was soon pretty effectually A fricanized. 

Then he donned an old hat and other things to 
match, and slipped into the hotel bar-room, and 
when the slave-hunters came out of the dining- 
room, there he sat, with his head on his hands and 
his hat down over his face. At sight of them he 
sprang through the door, uttering a cry of terror, 
and vanished in the corn-field. 

All hands started in pursuit, but John, having the 
advantage of a few rods, got into the basement of 
his store unperceived. e washed himself and 
changed his clothes, and a few minutes afterward 
was out in the crowd. 

All the afternoon the chase was kept up. Swamps 
and thickets were beaten over, and the country for 
some miles around was pretty Laem tn ge A ran- 
sacked. It was a weary and oem set that 
returned at nightfall to the hotel; but at John’s 
gugsestion, and the request of the marshal, it was 
= ermined to renew the hunt early the next morn- 


ng. 

fn the morning, however, John appeared at the 
hotel with the announcement that he had found the 
fugitive. If the crowd would come down to his 
store he would bring him out. 

They followed eagerly, and halted before the 
building, the strangers in front ready to handcuff 
their victim. 

“Stay here, gentlemen,” said John, “and I’ll fetch 
him out.” 

He went inside, quickly disguised himself with 
burnt cork and the old clothes, and stepped forth 
before them. ¢ 

“Well, gemmen, here I be. Wot you goin’ ter do 
wid me?’ 

As he spoke he flung aside the disguise and wiped 
his face with a wet towel. The crowd scattered. 
Some laughed, some cursed, and all felt ashamed, 
while the two strangers hurried to the tavern, 
hitched up their horses, paid their bill, and 
departed. 

acfarland learned afterward that the negro 
reached Canada in safety. 


* 
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SIMILAR CASES. 


“Example is better than precept” was a favorite 
motto of General Grant, and is aptly illustrated in 
the following incident, related by an American 
ex-Secretary of the Navy. Many sailors of the 
better class went to him and asked that some rank 
be giventothem. They did not ask for an increase 
of pay, they said, but they wanted relative rank. 
The secretary could do nothing for them, but they 
called upon him several times and were rather 
importunate. 


At last I led a delegation of them over to the 
White House, and let them present their petition to 
President Grant in person. They told him what 
they wanted, and argued for a redress of their 

evances plainly but forcibly. Here an old 

atswain came to the front and said: 

“Mr. President, I can put this ’ere matter so’s 
ou can see it _. Now here I be a parent—in 
‘act, a father. y son is a midshipman. He out- 

ranks me, don’t you observe? at aint right, 
don’t you see?” 

“Indeed!” said the President, “who appointed 
him?” 

“The secretary here,” the boatswain said, and 
encouraged by the question he went on. “It aint 
right, don’t you see, that I should be beneath ’im. 
W’y, ef I was to go onto his ship the boy I brought 
up to obedience would boss his own father. Jest 
think o’ that! An’ he has better quarters ’n me, an’ 
better grub, nice furniture ’n’ all that, sleeps in 
a nice soft bed an’ all that. See!” 

“Yes,” the President said, “‘yes, the world is full 
of inequalities. I know of a case quite similar to 
yours. I know of an old fellow who is a post- 
master in a little town of Kentucky. He lives ina 








lain way in a small house. He is a nice old man, 

ut he isn’t much in rank. His son outranks him 
more than your son does you. 

“His son lives in Washington, in the biggest 
house there, and he is surrounded by the nicest of 
furniture, and eats and drinks everything he takes 
a notion to. He could remove his father from 
office in a minute if he wanted to. And the old 
man—that’s Jesse Grant, you know—doesn’t seem 
to care about the inequality in rank. I ~ oe he 
is glad to see his boy get along in the world.” 

he old boatswain looked down at the carpet and 
tried to bore a hole in it with his toe, and his 
comrades all laughed and slapped him on the back, 
and they filed out in great glee. It was the last 
ever heard of the petitioners. 


2 
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FACE TO FACE. 

My mother’s great-uncle was Alexander Faith, 
of whom the following story has come down 
through three generations, writes a clerical corre- 
spondent of The Companion. He served in the 
Revolutionary War, and received a grant of land 
for his services, somewhere in what was then the 
West. It was in the woods, and wild animals, 
especially bears, were plentiful. My kinsman was 
a tailor. It was his custom to go from house to 
house, and do whatever lay in his line for the 
widely scattered settlers. 


One very dark night, as he was approaching a 
clearing, he suddenly tumbled into a pit which a 
farmer had dug as a bear-trap. Such traps were 
covered with rotten sticks and a little earth, and 
were oy deep. 

The bruises from his fall and the prospect of 
spending the night in the pit were bad enough, 
but worse was to come. This was the advent of a 
big bear, which crashed through and tumbled in, 
a few minutes after him! 

Our friend had no weapons; escape from the 
deep pit was impossible. It was a situation to make 
the bravest despair. But the tailor kept his wits 
about him. 

I have said that he had no weapons; he had what 
pooves to be quite as useful in the emergency—his 

ig tailor’s shears. wing back into a corner of 
the pit, he put his shears out in front of him, and 
kept them going snip, snip, snip, all night. 

The bear was dazed and hurt by his fall; the 
sound of the great pair of scissors bewildered him 
still more; he drew back into his corner—and there 
the two remained all night, each in his corner, 
facing each other, with no a in the savage and 
ominous snip, snip, snip just in front of bruin’s 
nose. 

And there the farmer’s sons found them at day- 
light; when the bear was speedily killed, and the 
brave tailor rescued. His black hair had turned as 
white as snow. 





* 
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MADE THEM * LOOK PLEASANT.’ 


With no disparagement of the aspirations of our 
Southern sisters, writes a Companion contributor, 
there are but three civilized republics in the world 
—the United States, France and Switzerland. 
During a brief sojourn in the last-named country, 
this fact was brought very forcibly to mind by a 
trifling but picturesque incident. 


We were a small party of Americans os at 
a pension in a little village of the Canton Vaud—a 
spot where English was never spoken and seldom 
heard. One day there arrived for the night a land- 
scape photographer who had been “taking” the 
mountains. 

Next morning, of course, the house must be pho- 
tographed, and we, with the other guests,—all 
native Swiss,—were rallied into the pretty garden 
in front to form a part of the a. 

The photographer was a big, hearty fellow from 
the east of France. When, with much bustle and 
energy, he had marshalled us into what he consid- 
ered an artistic group, and had duly focused his 
machine, the ridiculous expression of conscious 
solemnity, so inevitable before a camera, settled 





upon us all. 

The good fellow was in despair. “Everything is 
splendid,” he said, “except the expression. at 
is frightful.” 


Suddenly.he raised one hand and shouted, “ Vire 
la République!” while with the other hand he 
ooo the little rubber ball that gives an instan- 

neous exposure. 

His words were acharm. On his lips they were 
the cry of France, but in the ears of the young 
Swiss enthusiasts at our side or rang for the 
oldest republic in the world; while, in spite of 
their foreign sound, they bore our Yankee hearts 
like a flash across the great water to the home of 
the stars and stripes. 

The expression of all our faces was as bright as 
could be desired, and the picture was a great 
success. 


* 
>> 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


Too many of. us are less courteous to our own 
than to the stranger who has no special claim upon 
our affections. Knowing how much will be for- 
given, we grow lax in the little attentions that the 
outside world demands. 


Mrs. Benson had been regretting her son’s 
departure to the city, but still found comfort in the 
fact that he was to board with friends. 

“They'll treat him just like one of the family,” 
she said for the fiftieth time. 

“T dunno’s that’s much of an outlook,” said the 
father, in a dubious tone. “They used to let their 
Aunt Hannah chore round from mornin’ till night, 
an’ never give her a cent for it; and then they let 
*Jekiel git all run down ’fore they let him come 
home to live.” 

“Why, Hiram!” exclaimed Mrs. Benson, “it aint 
fur us to jedge ’em.” 

“T aint jedgin’ ’em,” he replied. “I was jest 
sayin’ that the old mother was sent to a home, and 
all the children set to work ’fore they was able, 
an’ I was -, jest thinkin’ that p’r’aps it would be 
jest as well if they didn’t make John one of the 
fambly, so to speak, but treat him more like a 
stranger. I guess he’d fare full’s well.” 


+ 
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WHY YALE WINS. 


In the recent biography of Doctor Noah Porter, 
Mr. George 8S. Merriam, himself a Yale College 
man, commenting upon the prominence of athletics 
ia that institution, has this to say upon “‘one side of 
the story :” 


A Yale Senior was lately asked, “‘Who is ex officio 
the greatest man in college?” 

“The captain of the foot-ball team,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Of course; and who has second honors?” 

“Second, but at a as remove, come the captains 
of the crew and of the base-ball team.” 

“And who is next?” 

“There isn’t any next.” 

And it was not a Harvard but a Yale man who 
offered one explanation of his college’s supremacy 
in athletics: 

“You see at Yale the athletic interest is supreme, 
while at Harvard it divides attention with scholar- 
ship and literature and various other affairs; so of 
course we beat them in our specialty.” 





. 
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For the Companion. 


LAURIE'’S CALL. 

Laurie was promised a frolic on the pond 
because he was so disappointed when Uncle Will 
would not take him to make New Year calls. 

“Oh, goody!’’ he cried. ‘Then I don’t care 
about the old calls. But,’’ he added, with linger- 
ing regret, ‘“‘Charlie 
says folks have such 





nice things to eat!”’ 
“We'll have nice 
things to eat, too,” 
said mamma. ‘Tur- } 
key sandwiches and } 


plum-cake and apple 
tarts and oranges —”’ 

“Oh, will you?” 
cried Laurie, eagerly. 
“Then I don’t care 
about the calls, mam- 
ma ; going on the pond 
will be lots more fun.”” 

So presently they 
had their New Year's 
feast together, mam- 
ma and Laurie; and 
then mamma. helped 
Laurie into the ulster, 
tied on his scarf, and 
kissed him, and watch- 
ed him trudge away 
with sled and skates. 

Laurie hurriedalong, kx 
whistling as he went. f 
There was a shorter 
way to the pond—a 
street that had been 
nearly laid out, but 
never finished. It ran 
back of the big stores 
which fronted the main 
street, and was not 
used except as a stor- 
age-place for boxes 
and barrels. Oh yes; 
the boys, Laurie a- 
mong them, played 
hide-and-seek in it 
sometimes. 

All at once he stop- 
ped short. ‘ He could- 
n’t see any one, but 
from somewhere came 
a funny, grating noise. 
What could it be? It 
sounded behind a big 
pile of boxes which 
almost hid the base- 
ment windows of Mr. 
Proudie’s store, and 
Laurie thought per- 
haps one of the boys 
was trying to play a 
joke on him. He crept 
toward the boxes as 
easy as a mouse, » 
laughing softly to him- 
self to think how he 
would turn the tables. 

“TI just the same as 
know it’s Johnny 
Pray,” he thought. 

But it wasn’t John- 
ny; it was a man— 
an ugly-looking man, 
with red whiskers, ‘ 
and a ragged cap pull- kon 
ed over one eye. Laur- ¢ 
ie didn’t know him, 
but he did know that 
nobody had any busi- 
ness working with a 
file at the bars of Mr. 
Proudie’s basement 
window. His heart 
almost stopped beat- 
ing, he was so fright- 
ened, but he knew at 
once what to do. 

The man had not seen him; he kept working | 
away, stopping once in a minute to scowl and 
listen. And Laurie, his little heart thumping | 
now so that it almost choked him, crept away as 
softly as hehad come. The stores were all closed, | 
but he knew where Mr. Proudie lived. 

It was the very finest house in the town, all | 
built of brown stone, and a good many people 
were going up and down the stone steps when 
Laurie reached them. These people doubtless | 
wondered what the little boy with flushed face 
and big eyes wanted there to-day, of all times; 
but Laurie couldn’t stop to be bashful or care 
what folks thought. | 

“If you please,’ he began, very politely, to a | 
gentleman who was just going up the steps—and 
then he caught sight of a familiar face in the | 
doorway. “O Uncle Will! Uncle Will!’ he} 
cried, his voice trembling more and more, ‘‘won’t | 
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And wondering say, 


you—won’t you please tell Mr. Proudie that—| “I’m kind of glad he did get away,’’ said | 


there’s a man trying—to get into his—store!”’ 

Uncle Will didn’t stop for many words. In less | 
than ten seconds Laurie was telling his story to | 
Mr. Proudie himself in a way that made Uncle 
Will feel proud of him; and in as many more | 
Mrs. Proudie and her young lady daughters were | 
offering him cake and ices, and everybody was 
asking him questions, and talking to him in such 
a way that it was the greatest wonder in the | 
world he wasn’t spoiled then and there. 

Mr. Prondie took two or three men with him, | 
Uncle Will for one, and went to the store; but | 
they must have made more noise than Laurie had | 
done, for the burglar heard them coming and ran | 
away, and nobody ever saw him again that they | 
knew of. He left his saw and file behind him, 
however, and two broken bars. 


Laurie to mamma and Uncle Will, ‘“‘and I hope 
he won’t ever do such a bad thing again.”’ | 

Uncle Will laughed. 

“If he does, you ought to be around to catch 
him, Laurie,’’ he said. 

“Maybe so,’’ Laurie answered, and into his | 
brown eyes crept a merry twinkle. ‘Anyhow, 
I made a New Year’s call on Mr. Proudie in spite | 
of you, didn’t 1?” 

“TI should say you did,”’ laughed Uncle Will. | 
“Next year you’re going calling with me, Laurie ; 
I think you'll be big enough. You’ve grown a 
good deal to-day.”’ 

‘‘He is mother’s brave boy,”’ said mamma, and | 
somehow that was worth more to Laurie than even 
Uncle Will’s promise. 

Apa CARLETON STODDARD. 
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“It must be the voices 
Of fairies at play.” \ ™ 


For the Companion. 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 


A Happy New Year to you, little one, 
Whose Happy New Years are just begum! 
And may your life be as sweet and true 


ee 


For the Companion. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


“IT am going to have something new next 
week,”’ said Aunt May, the day after Christmas. 

“A new dress ?”’ questioned Daisy. 

‘A new book ?”’ asked Fred. 

‘A new guitar ?’’ guessed Hattie. 

**You haven’t come within a mile of it,’’ said 
auntie. ‘It’s a great deal more important than 


4 The snowflakes are faJling 


Yet faintly and softly 
4 There comes to the ear 


Have lain at our feet, 


| any of those things. 
| Just think a minute.” 


Fred asked, ‘‘Will we have it, too, auntie ? 
As the wishes, to-day, that are wished for you! 


| : 
| eyes began to twinkle. 





whirling around, 
And covering thickly 
The hard, frozen ground. 


strain of sweet music, | 
So: liquid and clear d 





Slowly ring their white bells 
In an answer so sweet 


That Winter awakens, 
| All nature draws near, 
And wishes her children 
“A Happy New Year.” 


You all know about it, too. 


So they all pulled their thinking caps clear 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


A number, an insect, a tavern, dry earth, grain, 

and ourselves. 

number, an insect, a broth, coloring matter, 
and the objective case of we. 

tie, a number, and a glazier’s diamond. 

A nautical mile, ex 
cessively, a working 
party, and a vehicle 

A number, an insect, 
an Italian river, 
not heavy. 

Too much, an insect, 
sort, a number, and 
a shoemaker’s instru. 
ment 


and 


2. 
BURIED GIFTS. 


Be blithe although the 
days be dark, 
There is a band of 
shining morrows 
And he, mayhap, pines 
still for joy 
Who dw ells upon his 
sorrows. 
I wish for you this New 
Year time 
The blessings hid with 
in my rhyme. 


3 
ANAGRAMS 
Tommy’s New Year’s 
resolutions. What he 
has decided to give up 
Eating sitress 
Chasing Toby Reda 
lot. 

Wearing Matt Smett 
lee’s shoes. 
Setting 

Swor. 
Teasing Herbert You- 
en’s cat. 


Sharp on 


4. 
RIDDLE. 





} A half a dozen, taken 
| twice, 
A half a thousand 
next, 
Will describe the light 
in which one sees 
Their neighbors’ 
faults, when vexed. 
Or to memories which 
, | the aged feel, 
: It may just as well 
apply, 
When they think of 
the many happy 
’ scenes 
/ Of the New Year's 
days gone by. 


' 
5. 
‘ DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Th cstm f mkng prs 
nts = N Yr’s d cn b 
tred bek t th Grks. Th 
Rmns fild th fshn, nd 
n th ds f th mprr Clds 
der ws md prhbtng th 
dmndng f prents xept 
n ths d. B th Rmns 
t ws ntrded nt Brtn, nd 
th Sxns kpt th fstvl f 
th N Yr wth grt fstng 
nd jilt. Glvs wr estmr 
N Yr’s gfts, smtms cn 
tang mn b w f Inng. 
Smtms nestd f th givs 
thmslvs, mn ws gvn 
fr prehsng thm, whch 
ws clid giv mn. ftr 
j wrds whn pns wr n 
| vntd, pn mn ws vr 

ceptbl gft t lds, Ithgh t 
' frst, pns wr Itt] mr thn 
/ skrs, md f bxwd, bn, 

sivr,remmn wd. Drn 
th rgn f Qn Izbth th 
cstm f prentng N Yr’s 
gfts t th svrgn we errd 
tn xtrvgnt hght, nd th 
qn tk grt dight n thm. 
Whan sch gfts cm tb sd 
s brbs t mgstrts nd thrs, 
| th wr prhbtd nd fil nt 

. dss. Th cstm ws n v 
n ths entr, n fmis, nt 
it n th prsnt centr, bt 
n Chrstms s Imst nvrsll 
bervd n ths w nstd f 
N Yr’s d. 
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Answers to Puzzles in 


) Last Number. 

1L.SHoOeE Ss 

i EAGLE 
Contre 
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S TEum 8 


2. DEAR HARRY.—I am sorry you could not be at 
randmother’s for Christmas. Nearly all the chil- 
dren and grandchildren were there, from Uncle 
Jack, just home from California, to Aunt Celia 


down to their eyes, as Daisy said, and pretty soon | and the baby. 


“*Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘we’ll all have it.’’ 
«Will Mr. Hill’s folks have it?’’ And Fred’s 


“Yes,” said auntie, “everybody will have it.”’ 
Then Daisy and Hattie began to twinkle, too, 


| 
| 


and Fred shouted, ‘It’s the New Year, auntie!’’ | 


And the girls cried, ‘‘Happy New Year for every- 
body !”’ E. 8. B. 


o- 


Tue following sentence occurred in the reading 
lesson in school: ‘‘This is a worm; do not step 
on it.”’ It was rendered: “This is a warm 
doughnut; step on it.” 


We had great fun trimming the dining-room with 
evergreens. But the dinner’ Just read what you 
missed: First, there were oyster and mock-turtle 
soup with celery; a great turkey with cranberry 
sauce and potatoes, venison, roast duck and chicken 
pie, with tomatoes, corn, green peas, sweet potatoes 
and salad. Then for dessert there were mince-pie, 
pumpkin-pie, wine jelly, grapes, doughnuts and a 
famous plum pudding with brandy sauce. 

In the evening we had games and stories. Uncle 
Jack told us about his first Christmas in Colorado 
nearly thirty years ago, when for dinner he had 
only a couple of rabbits and bread without any 
butier, and the only present he had was a home 
made wooden box to keep his playthings in—he 
was only ten years old. 

We finished the evening with apples and hickory. 
nuts, and all declared it was the best Christmas yet. 

Yours truly, 
George. 

3. “Old year, you must not go.” 
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For the Companion. 


HOW BUTTONS ARE MADE. 


There are almost as many ways of making them 
as there are different kinds of buttons, and it 
would be impossible in an article of this kind to 
describe them all. 

The common four-hole metal button, such as is 
used on the waistbands of trousers, is the kind 
most extensively sold and universally known. 
For that reason a description of their making may 
be more generally interesting. 

The metal used for these buttons is mostly the 
sides of old tomato and fruit cans, and the scraps 
of tin left from the manufacture of other articles. 
In some of the better grades brass is used, but in 
either case the process is the same. 

After the tin has been flattened it is taken by 
girls, who run the sheets through punching- 
machines, which cut them up into circular pieces a 
little larger in diameter than 
the button is to be. Atthe 
same time the edges of 
these disks are turned up 
all around, somewhat the 
shape of around tray. This 
blank, as it is called, forms the front of the button. 

Other girls, in the meanwhile, are cutting with 
similar dies small circular pieces from thin sheets 
of brown pasteboard, the kind known as straw- 
board. These, together with the metal blanks, are 








taken to another machine, where they are put into 
perpendicular tubes which feed them automatically 
into holes in the top of a revolving steel plate, or 
table. 

These holes are arranged in a circle, so that as 
the plate turns they pass under the two feeding 
tubes and then under a punch. 

As the holes pass under the first tube a metal 
disk is dropped into it with the rimmed side up; 
when the next tube is reached a pair of steel fingers 
takes one of the pasteboard disks and fits it in the 
metal one. 

At the next turn of the table the punch descends 
into the hole and crimps the rim over the paste- 
board so as to fasten both disks firmly together. 
At the same time another 
punch from below rises under 
the button, and at one opera- 
tion punches the four thread 
holes, forms the hollow in the 
centre, and presses whatever ornamental figuring 
there may be in the face of the button. 

After this they are dipped in black japan and 
baked in an oven to harden 
it. Finally girls inspect 
them, and after throwing 
out imperfect ones pack 
them in pasteboard boxes 
holding one gross each. 

A little better grade of 
the same button is made 
with backs of metal in- 
stead of pasteboard; but 
the process of manufac 
ture is the same in both, 
and both kinds are used 
for the same purpose. 

HARRY PLATT. 
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DUCK ANTICS. 


Many kinds of birds indulge in curious aérial 
performances during the mating and breeding sea- 
son. Some of the best-known instances are those 
of the night-hawk, the woodcock and the snipe. 
Mr. E. W. Nelson, in his “Birds of Alaska,” says 
that the pintail duck has some very peculiar habits 
of this kind. 

He once saw a pair rise into the air and start 
off, the male in full chase after the female, at a 
marvellous rate of speed. Back and forth they 
went, with frequent quick turns, now almost out of 
sight overhead, now skimming along the ground in 
an involyed course very difficult for the eye to 
follow. Soon a second male joined in the chase, 
then a third, and so on, till six males were vying 
with each other in the pursuit. 

The original pursuer seemed to be the only one 
capable of keeping close to the coy female, and 
even he, from her dexterous turns and curves, was 
able to draw near only at intervals. Then he 
always passed under her, and kept so close to her 
that the two pairs of wings clattered together with 
a noise like a watchman’s rattle, and audibie a long 
distance. 

The chase lasted for half an hour. One by one 
the males dropped off, till finally but one of them— 
the original one, Mr. Nelson believes—was left. 
Then the pair settled into one of the ponds. 





At other times Mr. Nelson saw a female, when 
pursued in this way by several males, plunge 


under water at full speed, and suddenly take wing | 


again a few yards beyond, the males all the while 
after her. 

The pintail has also a habit, during the mating 
season, of descending from a great altitude at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, with the wings 
stifly outspread and slightly curved downward. 
The bird is frequently so high that the noise pro- 
duced by its passage through the air is heard for 
fifteen or twenty seconds before the bird comes 
into sight. 

He descends with meteor-like swiftness till he is 
within a few yards of the ground, when a slight 
change in the position of the wings sends him 


gliding away close to the ground from one-hundred | 


to three hundred yards without a wing-stroke. 
The sound produced by this swift passage through 
the air can only be compared to the rushing of a 
gale through tree-tops. At first it is ike a murmur; 
then it rises to a hiss, and as the bird sweeps by, it 
is almost a roar. 


* 
> 





DANGEROUS SHOOTING. 


Seals are very fond of music, and the hunters 
who pursue them most successfully often make use 
of some musical instrument to attract them. In 
“A Seal Hunt on the Blasket Islands” a writer in 
Outing describes an adventure with seals, when a 
gun proved a dangerous weapon. The oars dipped 
slowly, O’Brien’s eyes were fixed on the caves, 
and the boatmen sung in unison a weird, wild song 
in a kindof undertone. To the writer this seemed 
a curious accompaniment to a seal hunt; but he 
was still more surprised when one of the men 
produced a flute and played on it a quaint, sym- 
pathetic air, that echoed and re-echoed among the 
caves. 
our author turned to O’Brien and asked, “What is 
the meaning of all this?” “Oh, it is to attract the 
seals. Ina few minutes you will see them basking 
on the water and on the ledges, charmed almost to 
unconsciousness by the music.” 


And so it happened; for underneath, on “an 
easy ledge,” we saw two seals scramble up and lie 
quietly listening. 

“Now is our time,” said O’Brien, and the boat- 
men gently rowed toward the fascinated seals, the 
flute-player still continuing his tune. 

Without gun or spear my friend sprang to the 
rocky ledge. He had with him only a bludgeon 
and a long knife. Noiselessly advancing upon the 
seals, he dealt one of them a blow on the nose 
and then slid forward and killed it with his knife. 
Thus our first capture was made. 

“Why not shoot the poor brutes, and so end the 
affair?” I asked. 

O’Brien laughed. ‘My dear sir,” he replied, “it 
is impossible. I wih ere it to you. You have 
your rifle with you. ell, the next time we meet 
a seal I will allow you to do the work with powder 
and ball, and we shall see how you fare.” 

hen we went over to Carrigduff and endeavored 
with music to inveigle other seals. And we were 
rewarded, for far within “the great cave” there 
appeared a splendid male, much larger than those 
we had before seen—not a common seal, but one of 
the large, bearded seals. He was, to all appear- 
ance, unconscious of our ee 

The flute-player continued his tune, and the oars 
pushed the waters as noiselessly as possible until 
we were within a few yards of the game. 

“Now try your gun,” whispered O’Brien. 

I climbed out of the yawl and got close to the 
seal. I feared to get too close, lest I should 
frighten him off the ledge; so I rested against the 
slimy rock and, taking careful aim at a point 
between his shoulders, fired. 

he din was awful. It seemed as if the little 
island were being blown to pieces by some modern 
battery. 1 became aware, too soon, that my shot 
had not killed the animal, and that by a series of 
curious spine-made movements he had come close 
to me and caught my ankle in his powerful jaws. I 
nearly fell. I was too fear-stricken to cry out. 

All this happened in a moment. I felt my ankle 
crunch as though the foot would come off. As 
swiftly as possible I reloaded. I could scarcely see 
the brute that held my ankle, so blinded was I 
from pain. And I could not understand why it was 
that O’Brien had not come to my rescue. But 
there was no time to spare. I must lose my leg or 
kill the seal. 

Placing the muzzle of the rifle against what 
seemed to be the shoulder of the seal, I fired. The 
hold.on my ankle relaxed for an instant; then 
came a more angry bite on the thick part of my 
leg, and I became conscious of some one near me. 
A dull blow sounded, and I fainted. 

It appears that O’Brien, who was looking on all 
the while, clambered on the rock where 1 was 
engaged with the seal, and with a blow of his 
bludgeon ended the battle. In all likelihood he 
saved me from death. 


* 
> 





WRITTEN FOR HIM. 


To some readers the best of all Emerson’s poems 
is the one entitled ‘‘Days”—eleven lines of rhyme- 
less verse: 

Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file. 

Bring diadems an ts in their hands. 

8 will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and oky that holds them all, 

I, in my pleachéd garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


The lines are remarkable in themselves. No one 
who reads them—really reads them—but will feel 
the nobility and impressiveness of the thought and 
the perfection of the form; but they are further 
remarkable for the manner of their production. 

Within a year after they were written Emerson 
notes in his journal that he has entirely forgotten 
their composition or correction. He knows that 
they are his only by external evidence; he finds 
his manuscript, and that he had sent copies to some 
of his friends. 

Many others of his poems he labored over for 
years, adding, altering, striking out; but “Days” 
was written for him, as it were. 

The fact reminds one, by way of contrast, of 
Wordsworth’s criticism upon Goethe’s poetry, that 
it “was not inevitable enough;” or, better still, of 
Matthew Arnold’s remark about Wordsworth at 
his best: “It might seem that nature not only gave 
a Sn pates for his poem, but wrote his poem 

or him. : 


~~ 
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WHY, INDEED? 


Mr. Whistler, the painter, had no taste for gross 
flattery. It is said that a newly introduced syco- 
phant thus addressed him: 

“There are only two great painters in the world 
—yourself and Velasquez.” 


, a drag in Velasquez?” replied Mr. Whistler, 
dryly. 





The musical effects were marvellous; but | 
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“Nothing better.” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.— Dr. John Ware,Boston. 50 cts. and $1. (Adv. 
sntmanqeeeilieaiindinatn 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agente making $50 per week, 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


YON & HEALY, 
L 54 Monroe St., Chicago 
Will Mail Free their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Ll- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 

Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Music. 
ANDY COBBLER Compiete Shoe and Har- 
ness Repair Kit, articles. Ds 
df each article were bought singly all would cost 00. 
No. 2, without extra harness tools, 23 articles 

Outfit sent by express or freight. Agents anted 

KUHN & COMPANY, Moline, Illinois. 


MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
Dullest scissors sharp- 
ened in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 
A Prize for Agents. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon asttis shown. 
COLUMBIA MFG, CO., 
64 Thorndike Street, 
Lowell, Mass, 
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MUSIC | Ee eens Si Stustewithent the 
SELF sid ots Seacber. Rapid, correct. wate 
8 years. ords, ac- 


e o c 

T, UGHT companiments, thorough bass laws, ete. 
Ten lessons, 10 cents. Circulars free. 

G. 8. Rick Music Co., 243 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Coffee, Spices & Extracts 


rect from Importers to 
Consumers. For 18 years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
uyers, of Dinner, Tea an 
8s, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
\ Curtains, etc. of 
importation, an bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. 
trated 150-page Catalogue will inter- 
est, and we will be pleased to mail YOU one upon 
receipt of your address, 
LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. 


Hope’s Wall Pocket Design, 


14x21. We will send this beau- 
tiful design, the price of which 
alone is 25 cents, together with 
our 84-pp. illustrated catalogue of 
Scro Designs, Fancy 












Wi Foot Power Machinery, 
Fancy French Locks and Hinges, 
and miniatures of Wild’s Famous 
Designs, including the Celebrat- 
ed Columbus Clock, a marvel of 
beauty, for 25 Cents. 

THE WILKINSON CO., 


81 RANDOLPH S8T., CHICAGO, 


WANTED — Ladies, Men, Boys and Girls 
Everywhere to sell The Wonder Stationery Pack- 
age, in a neat, hand xX, ini sheets ex- 
cellent quality, heavy 5-lb. Writing Paper; 24 first-class 
XX _ Envelopes in utiful assorted colors; 1 Pen- 
holder; 2 Pens; 1 Pencil; 
gs ; legant Emboss 
colors. No poor goods. 
teed. A large number can be easily sold in your locality. 
Everybody buys, splendid profits. Send for one at once 
for your own use at least. ample mailed and special 
terms to Agents for 25 cents (Postal Note). 
HENRY GRAVES, Wholesale i 
37 Douglas Avenue, Elgin, Ill 


‘*Crowned !”’ 


A Medal and a 
Diploma of High- 
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awarded by the 
World's Colum- 
bian Exposition 
to the 


“Crown”’ 
Pianos. 














The Exhibit of “Crown” Pianos was wholly made up 
of regular stock styles and was examined by six judges. 
32 State and Foreign Buildings on the Fair Grounds 

selected the “Crown” Instruments for their par- 
lors and reception rooms. 

If seeking the BEST instruments for the most reasonable 


price send for our new Illus. Catalogue Free to any address. | 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, Chicago, Tl. 
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The Reason Why 


We can offer the FINEST SATINES 
| in America at 
Cents 


. 
12; Per Yard 


Is because we have taken advantage 
of the times and bought a tremen- 
dous lot of the finest PRINTED 


Satines 


always retailed at twenty-five cents 
per yard. They are in beautiful 
India Silk designs and colorings, also 
in light effects. In offering these 
goods at exactly half the regular 
price we do it to popularize shop- 
ping by mail, and to advertise our 
Mail Order Department. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. The return 
order should be prompt. Ten Yards 
is sufficient for a dress and the post- 
age is 25 cents for each 10 yards, 
making the total price for a Dress 
Pattern, postage pre-paid, $1.50. 
Up to the present time never sold 
below $2.50. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


























The word “ TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a guar- 
antee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 
ATOMIZERS 





“TYRIAN” 
} Acid-Oil 

Aromizer. 

PAT. JAN.12.1892. 


Almost every family uses an atomizer. Before 
buying one, write for our ATOMIZER CIRCULAR 
describing a dozen “ TYRIAN™ styles. We send it 


FREE. 
The above style $1.35. Sold by all Druggists. 


We manufacture a full line of Druggists’ Rubber 
Goods. Ask for“ TYRIAN ” and take no other, 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
A Winning Smile 














Soap WHITENS AND 
25¢ Hardens Gums, Perfumes Breath 


Loses half its charm with bad teeth 
Arnica Tooth 
sv 
man BEAUTIFIES 
Removes Tarter, Arrests Decay, 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
mace onty ay C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 
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400,000 Double: Edition of any other 





MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD IS THAT FOR DECEMBER OF 
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Nearly 200 Illustrations. 


‘AFTER 


PAUL BOURGET, 
HOPKINSON SMITH, 
ROBERT GRANT, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS Co.” 


AYALA AAA AAA LAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA ARK DARA ACA AAA AAA 


OLA AANN AAR A AAA AAA 


MAGAZINE [on 
The Edition For News-Stands. 
DECEMBER Price, 
IS 400,000 COPIES. 1 5 
of any cther Maga- CENTS. 


Double the Edition 


THE WORLD'S FAIR,” 


MAREK TWAIN,’ 
JOHN J. INGALLS, 
LYMAN J. GAGE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY HOPKINSON SMITH, KEMBLE, HARRY FENN, F. 0. SMALL, ATTWOUD 
HENCKEL, DAN BEARD, REINHART AND REMINGTON. 
The December Cosmopolitan contains what is believed to be the only 
unpublished story by GUY DE MAUPASSANT, illustrated by VIERGE. 
“Send us a Hundred Tons of Magazines.’’—The largest News Company order ever given, 
so long in advance of publication, for any magazine is as follows: —“* NEW YORK, November 9. 1893. 


Publisher Cosmopolitan. Dear Sir: Of the 200,000 copies of December number to be sent us, 
please send as follows: 172,650 copies regular edition, 27,250 copies R. R. edition. Yours respectfully, 


If you are in the country where you cannot conveniently purchase from the news-stands, 

Begin Your Subscription with the December Cosmopolitan. 
REMIT BY CHECK OR POST-OFFICE ORDER. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 6th Ave. and.11th St., New York. 


COSMOPOLITAN 











zme in the World. 


WM. DEAN HOWELLS, 
ARTHUR S. HARDY, 
And Others. 


$1.50 a Year, 75 cents 6 Months. 
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“SWEET SLUMBER” 


was the one “living,” “breathing,” ‘‘za¢ural” baby, sculptured in marble, shown at the World's Fair. It was exhibited in the Belgian 
section of Fine Arts Building, and there was no moment, day or night, during the entire time of the fair when the Art Building was 
open, that it was not surrounded by groups of people from all parts of the world, who were of one mind and one voice in speaking 
of its wonderful lifelikeness and reality. 


The twenty thousand subscribers to THE Youtu’s Companion in California, the seven thousand in 
Washington, the sixty-seven hundred in Oregon, the twelve hundred in Utah, the ten hundred in Idaho, the 
six hundred in Arizona, will receive FREE a very beautifully executed copy of *‘ Sweet Slumber,” photographed 
from the original marble, by calling and mentioning this advertisement at the Mellin’s Food Exhibit at the 


California Midwinter Exposition, 


in San Francisco, from January to July, 1894, where the original marble statue that was at the World’s Fair can be seen. If you 
are disappointed in not being able to visit the Midwinter Exposition, the copy of ‘‘ Sweet Slumber” will be mailed to you 
wherever you live if you will write to the Mellin’s Food Exhibit, giving name and address, and will state whether you have ever 
used Mellin’s Food or not. It is a very handsome ornament and well worth this slight personal effort to secure it FREE. 


66 The Awakening”’ which was so much admired by every one at the World’s Fair, Chicago, wed/ be there also, 

and together these two works of art — The Statue and The Painting — give perhaps the most 
perfect representations of Aady life that have ever been seen in this country. Every one who saw the beautiful oil painting, ‘ The 
Awakening,” in our exhibit at the Wordd’s Fair, will be interested and gratified to know that MELLIN’S FOOD 
received the Highest Awards that were given for Infants’ Foods—that it was the on/y Infants’ 
Food used in the Creche at the Children’s Building, and that Miss Marjory. Hall, the Matron, has written us that she selected it 
herself after having tried and discarded several other Infants’ Foods. (See her report in Christmas number Youtu’s ComPaNIon. ) 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” together with 
a copy of letter from Miss Marjory Hall, Matron of Creche at Children’s Building, World’s Fair, and Virginia Day 
Nursery, N. Y., will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE 





COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


DENNIS. 


Dennis was a pig, but not by any means an 
ordinary, common porker. Ask any of the sailors 
who were acquainted with him on the U. S. 8. 
Vanderbilt, and they would indignantly repei that 
idea. When you have finished the story of his life, 
perhaps you will agree with them in thinking him 
a rather remarkable pig. 

Dennis was a very little fellow when he was first 





taken aboard his floating home, with a number of 
his companions, to serve as fresh meat for the 
officers and crew. One by one the members of the 
porcine tribe were slain and eaten; but Dennis, 
because of his diminutive size, was reserved until 
the last, and then missing his mates and not being 
confined to a sty, he began to hang about the men 
and to seek their acquaintance in his dumb fashion. 

The sailors, having had their fill of fresh meat, 
were gratified by these marks of friendly feeling 
in an animal usually considered to be somewhat 
obtuse in such ways, and concluded that they 
would rather have the pig as a pet than as pork. 
So a petition was sent to the captain to that effect, 
and was readily granted. 

Now Dennis became a privileged character on 
board ship. He took his meals with the crew, 
trotting from one man to another to get his portion 
of the viands, and you may be sure he was always 
generously served. What games of romps the 
tars used to haye with him on the gun-deck in 
loafing hours! 

The pig would find a hiding-place behind one of 
the guns and ensconce himself there, his little eyes 
fairly twinkling with the fun of the proceeding, 
while the men pretended to hunt for him, carefully 
avoiding his place of concealment until at last, as 
they passed that particular gun, Dennis would 
rush out on them with a squeal of delight, and 
away they would all go in a race for the other end 
of the deck, the|pig generally contriving to trip up 
one or two of his playmates on the way. 

Another of his tricks was to secure a piece of 
rope and go about with it in his mouth, grunting, 
until some one was obliging enough to take hold of 
the other end, when he would enjoy a pulling- 
match with his opponent quite as much as a dog 
ever dges. 

As the ship drew near the tropics Dennis, having 
grown decidedly fat with his good living, felt the 
heat very much, and his one solace was to climb 
into the water-trough end lie down under the spout 
of the pump, making known his whereabouts with 
loud grunts, until one of the old captains of the 
forecastle, hearing him, would call out to the 
younger sailors: 

“There! two of you lazy lubbers, why don’t you 
go and pump on Dennis? 
calling you?” 

Dennis was accordingly pumped on until he 
signified he had had enough of it by rising and 
waddling off. 

The ship touching at Valparaiso, a few sheep 
were taken on board, destined to the same end that 
Dennis had escaped. The pig had rare fun with 
these timid creatures, chasing them all about the 
deck, and delighting in seeing them fly before him. 

He persisted in these tactics until but one lamb 
was left, and the sailors predicted that Dennis 
would save the butcher the trouble of killing that 
one by worrying it to death, since he was now free 
to concentrate all his energies upon it. Therefore, 
what was their surprise on turning out one morning 
to find the lamb and Dennis sleeping close together, 
the lamb’s head pillowed on the pig’s fat side. 
Who can say that Dennis did not remember his 
own former loneliness, and therefore took com- 
passion on the forlorn little creature who was left 
in the same condition? 

His actions afterward certainly seemed to point 
to that conclusion, for losing his character of 
persecutor, he became Billy’s protector and friend, 
and “everywhere that Dennis went the lamb was 
sure to go.” 











Don’t you hear him | 





This devotion was irksome to the pig sometimes, 
and particularly so on those occasions when, 
comfortably disposed in the water-trough, he was‘ 
taking his noonday bath, his two willing slaves at 
work at the pump-handles and the cooling stream 
of water trickling down his sides. Just then, in 
the height of his enjoyment, a mournful bleat 
would rise in the still air and denote that Billy had 
missed his companion and was bemoaning his 
absence. 

At first Dennis would pay no attention. He was 
so comfortable that he really could not afford to 
disturb himself; but as the bleating became louder 
and more importunate he would become manifestly 
troubled, giving vent to his dissatisfaction with 
low noises until finally, no longer able to bear the 
lamb’s pleading, he would with a mighty effort 
hoist himself to his legs, stick his head over the 
edge of the trough and grunt loudly at Billy, 
saying as plainly as possible in pig-language: 

“There, you silly little thing! Now you see 
where I am, and can’t you be good enough to leave 
me in peace and quiet for 
a while?” 

The bleating would there- 
upon cease, and Dennis 
would liedownand resume 
his bath with a serene 
sense of duty performed. 

It did seem as if Dennis 
had every prospect of liv- 
ing to a green old age, sur- 
rounded as he was with 
such devoted love and 
care, but sad to say, his 
end was an untimely one, 
and this was the manner 
of it: The man who did 
the butcher’s work on the 
Vanderbilt was a sour, 
surly fellow, with an in- 
born taste for his trade. 
His disposition was just 
ugly enough to afford his 
messmates pleasure in 
making him the butt of 
their jokes, and sore from 
one or two recent speci- 
mens of fun, he cast about 
in his mind for some suit- 
able piece of revenge. 

Having matured his 
plans, he went one day to 
Lieutenant G—, who was 
then caterer of the ward- 
room mess, and informing 
him that all the fresh meat 
had given out, inquired 
whether he should kill the 
pig. The officer nodded a 
careless assent, probably thinking, if he gave the 
matter any thought at all, that the animal referred 
to was the last one of several porkers that had been 
taken aboard not long before. The idea that sucha 
question could apply to Dennis, the spoiled darling 
of the crew, never entered his head. 

Words cannot describe the grief and commotion 
forward when Jackson, the butcher, was discovered 
dragging Dennis along the deck, and his intentions 
in regard to the pig were ascertained. He was 
quick to say that he had his orders from an oflicer, 
justly apprehending that some violence would be 
done him otherwise. 

At first the sailors were so confused by this 
unexpected turn of affairs that they could only 
exclaim and wonder over it; but as Jackson 
calmly continued his preparations they took hasty 
council together, and finally a detachment of them 
went to the mast to ask Lieutenant G—— if it were 
really true that he had given such acommand. The 
lieutenant was greatly surprised when informed of 
the true state of the case, and told one of the men 
to run forward immediately and countermand the 
order. 

The message, alas! arrived too late. Poor Dennis 
had already received his death-blow, and the 
sorrow of the crew knew no bounds. The men 
resolutely declined to have any of the meat served 
out to them, and one grizzled quarter-gunner 
expressed the general sentiment when he said, in a 
voice suspiciously husky, “‘D’ye s’pose, lads, I’d 
touch a bit of that pig? Eat Dennis! I guess I’d 
just as soon eat one of my.friends. Where’d be 
the difference? Might as well turn cannibal at 
once and be done with it!” 

Sp bitter was the feeling against Jackson, the 
butcher, that when his death occurred later in the 
cruise the current opinion among the men was that 
a rightful retribution had overtaken him; and one 
thing is certain, that his mourners were by no 
means as numerous or as sincerely afflicted as 
those of Dennis, his victim. M. L. CLARK. 








Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
| acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 
pe eee 

Extolled Dr. “ Berry’s Canker Cure” for its 
goodness.—Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 25¢e.{ Adv. 
———_-o—_——_ 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best results 
obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Adv, 








STAMPS. 100 all diff., Mauritius, etc.,15c. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann,216 Eads Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


Agte, ON EASY 
wea BICYCLES eivifints. 
New or 2d hand; lowest prices, la’ 
est stock; makers & oldest dealersin 
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YOUTHS MAKE MONKEY. Ascertain who intends 
building and sell them my books of House 
and aa feet ns. Send $1.00 for 2 books and instruc- 
tions. ISSOSWAY, 52 Broadway, New York. 
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With metal finger-board, tone like a oo = — a 
proval. Half for holida: crema C Send 
catalogue. THE W. Cco., Cohnaen, 0. 
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Send 10 cts. for sample package and 
terms for the sale of these buttons. 
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sale by V.D. INGRAM, Holyoke, Mass. 
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as Cent. 61. 452 Wabash Ave. 452 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, "OHIOAGO. 
GUNS: tf Kinds che G SIFYSEES. 815-00, 
ore you 
send venmme for cata. 
= OWELL & CL ewe yd 

Main St., Cincinnati, 6. 
SAMPLE JAR LANOTA SKIN FOOD 3. : 
peructtens for Facia at a=, if 
ae Pa t-- own wn Beauti fier,” all sent free, 
coateley sealed, to any ae on receipt of 10 ane to 
ittsfieid, Mass. 


FOR 
ENTS. 


cover postage. * Address J. A . MAXIM, 


RUBBER GOODS ac 


Lagies o or Gents send for Free satalogee. Profits. 
ETTS & CO., Water St., Te edo, O. 


cents with — or name, townand 
state, tbe 
Pen and Pencil felt in .-* me ss outfit 


has ~ setters ppd figures and name. cals 18 
cts. ST GOODS. Stamps of ail kinds. 
fupber RS en Factory T1, New Haven, 


D L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
& 


“I For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
e. lete or invalid. ‘Complete ayionaaium ; $ 

oor room; new, scientific 

mre durable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 ee 
. fessional men —— aj it. Chas. Jor- 
cago aa 269 Dearborn St. 
{ilustratedcireu jar, ‘oeny ravings,free. 
Scientific Physical ‘and Vocal ulture, 

9 E. 14th St., New York. 


TELEGRAPH Y. 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ~~ 4 put up Telegranh 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, By mail 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., % Cortlandt 8t., 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 
































them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and 


send 16 cents for 8 amples worth double the money. 








Bryant & Si ratton: to MAIN S?., Buffalo, N. ¥. 











Send 2-cent stamp and address for free 

sample of DE ATINA. Wonder 

| a > for andi Erysipetas, 

| Acne, Bu emorrhoids. 
Quick, relief ‘and cure for Itching Piles. 


| . MCCLELLAND, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK. 








For Cards, ete, Circeu- 


lar size 3; small news- 
paper 4. Typesettin: 
—. ‘re rules. Sen 


ont} proses es. 
pe,paper, cards,to fact’ ry 
ye.b °C , Meriden, Ci. 


RESSES. 








RINTING 


Circular free. teur Printer’s 
of Type, &c. leet aaide. Book 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 25 Murray St. New York. 








Two Words 


tell the story of our Lamb’s 
Stove-Polishing Mitten. 














wAAEERI. 


The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, stops bs hair 
falling and is sure to eee 

50 cents and $1, at ruggists, 








PR», wef Ms appreciated. eA oilet 
room necessity. High quality of flour- 
ed soap foreach user. No more dirty 
soar and soap dishes. No risk of con- 
tagious diseases from second-hand 
soap. No waste. Fuser, cleaner and 
ease than an e soap! an 
some iyatekeled. 2, ‘00. Wert by pro- 
gressive hotel men and house-owners 
D+ where. Energetic Agents want- 
llustrated Catalogue free. 
Ww. KR RANNIE, Rochester, N. Y. 











ib Xmeriens Business Guide for 
| au merican Women who want 
| MAKE MONEY, but do not 
}k iy 4 compendium of Modern Oppor- 
| tunities for men to make money. By 
| mail, 50 cents (Postal Order). 


ETTA M. TAYLOR, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Are unequalled for sme tough leads. If not familiar | 


a $3 Printing Press, 


cE. | 


New York. | 


JOS. DIXON CRUC BLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
STUD Success in Busi- 
* ness bite & is within 
the reach of all who take a yes by 
Lg = College Course at HOME, by | 
Mail. It will talogue and First Lesson 2c.stam 
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POZZONI’S “‘rowszn™ 
POWDER  :; 

is a delicate akin, and fo ; 
~ = Lay ae. an : 





delicately” poy givien iu that transparent $ 
clearness which is ine great beauty of all mates 3 

ally fine complexi Refuse all substitutes. 

The genuine is FOR: SALE EVERY WHERE. ; 

















| 34 POUND PACKAGE} 


A delicate and lastin 


sachet_ powder, 
made from the finest 


talian Orris an 


distilled Violets, retaining the natural 
Fragrance 0 of the flower for Pm months, 
put up in handsome 


VIOLETINE ORRIS 


SACHET POWDER 








Without 


ual for perfuming Presents, Station 


fs, and a every. article of a lad y ’s wa 
eee MM receipt of price ra. 


fe gg _, * 
Groner 7 43 EVANS iS. te. vor umer, 
CHESTNUT S » Pa. 


FOR 25 CENTS 
















2 ELASTIC 
Ci . 
3 Stock 
f tockings. 
a £ FOR 
ae VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
“9 KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
33 AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

bos We are the only manufacturers in 
3 the world that make a perfectly solid 
oO. Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
ES Tho old style is sure’ tor For dally 
£6 comfort wear our ee 
8 SEAMLESS HEEL. 
4 We can save you 50 per cent. 


by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods being newly made (to your mea- 
sure) will last much longer.” Send ad- 
dress on postal card and we will mail 
to you = for self-measuring, 
also CURTI. 


Eigetic Weavers, Lymm ities. 


ASTHMA & NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B. af Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe- 





cific. Only known unfailing permanent cure. One 
$3.00 trial Bottle Asthma cure sent free, express paid. 
B. W. HAIR, Uincinnatl, Ohio. 





THE U Highest 
WORLD S FAIR Award. 
MEDAL and DIPL A, 
on onr INCUBATOR and sussned 
Combined. If ir uu are interested in 
Poultry, it will pay you to send 4 
» cents in stamps for 72 page cata- 
logue, giving valuable points on 
Poultry Culture. dress 
Reliable Incubator Co., Quincey, Il. 










Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


THE NASBY LETTERS. 


e Hasby Letters ever written, now for first 
ait published in Ay form. Cloth bound, over 500 
pages, with t of the author, D. R. LockE. A 
copy, mailed free by every person who sends $1 fora 





year’s subscription to the Weekly Blade. Send for 
specimen copy of the BRS r and ret full particulars, 
Address THE B DE, Toledo, Ohio. 














THE SPRING CURRY COMB. 


by Barnum & Bailey and Forepaugh circuses. 
SPRING CURRY COMB CO., 131 S. Lafayette St., South Bend, Ind. 
This Comb is strongly endorsed by the Editor of the leading Agricultural papers. 


—CLOCK SPRING BLADE. 
Soft as_a Brush. Fits ever: 
curve. Used by U. S. Army an 
Sample mailed, post-paid, 25 cts. 





winter. 


Vick’s Floral Guide, 1894. 





: JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, New York. 





Ambitious Boys and Girls. 


: A grand opportunity to make money this 
A boy or girl who wants to earn 
money for the summer vacation or other pur- 
pose can do so by selling our packages of 
seeds and receiving cash commission. 
10 cents for full particulars and a copy of 








HOW 


Send 
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A New Home Industry. Outtfit 





The New Industry. 


During the year of the Centennial THE COMPANION brought out the Bracket Saw. Wood-working | 


at once became the popular home industry. With the World’s Fair, or Columbian year, THE Com- 
PANION brings out this Art-Metal Work, an industry with equal promise of popularity. 
girls, men and women, young and old, can do this fascinating work. It is done without noise, dust or 
dirt. Hence the parlor, sitting-room or kitchen are equally suitable work-rooms. 


It is rapid work, too. A few turns and bends, a little fastening together of 
Simplicity. parts, a coating with lacquer, and a handsome Candlestick or Easel is com- | 


pleted. For instance, the graceful Flower-pot Stand shown above can be made 

in less than an hour’s time. The metal used in this Art is soft, pliable Steel, made in thin, narrow 

strips or ribbons. By means of pliers, this ribbon is bent or twisted into innumerable articles of use 
and beauty. 

The illustration shown above was engraved from a photograph of the original articles. These 


articles were all made by an inexperienced amateur, with only the assistance of our Outfit. They com. | 


prise Candlesticks, Easels, Picture Holders, Photograph Frames, Vase Holders, Flower-pot Stands, 


Pen and Tooth-Brush Racks, Ink Stands, Tooth-pick Holders, Card Receivers, Whisk-broom Holders, etc. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boys and 















for Florentine Bent lron-Work. 


Abe AAs A 


The Complete Outfit. 


The Outfit for this Florentine Art-Metal Work contains 30 running feet Cold-Rolled Steel Ribbon, 

| 1 Pair Round Nose Pliers, 1 Sheet of 18 full-size Designs, 1 Spool Wire, 1 Cutting File, 1 Bottle 

Lacquer, 1 Brush, 4 Metal Candle Drips, 50 Steel Binders, and complete Instructions The Steel 

Ribbon we furnish has a smooth sufface with rounded edges, is wade especially for Tut COMPANION 

and can be procured nowhere else. The Lacquer is of a superior kind, giving the rich, dead-black finish 
now so popular. 

Great Profit. A single strip of metal costing but a few cents can be made quickly into an 
article worth a dollar or more. A nickel’s worth of metal brings a pocket full of 
change. A most princely profit! 

We therefore present this new home Industry to our Subscribers with confidence. We know they 
will find the work both easy and attractive; the completed articles are handsome and useful. Leisure 
hours can be occupied. Home can be beautified. Money can be earned. 

The Complete Florentine Bent-Iron Outfit given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new sub 
| scriber and 30 cents for postage. See Conditions, page 506 of our last October PREMIUM LIST. 
Sold for $1.00, postage 30 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Sur Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
Positively Free Illustrated with Colored Portraits, 
and giving full particulars of all our famous 
GRGANS AND PIANOS. 


Sold for CASH or on EASY TERMS of PAYMENT t o 
suit overynoay, ORG RM ivr ANOS $175. 
D AT ish. FO ALOGUE. .£ 


og SEN 
mute, CORNISH & 0, Woshnzton- 


Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
7% Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
Tf) tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


It’s so Easy to Light 99 
mepay The “Be H” ramp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 









by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 

Book which tells more 

about this wonderful 

Lamp. 

BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. | CO-, 


NEW YORK. Bost 11CAGO. 
Factories: MERIDEN, Conn. 


OUR SYSTEM THE BEST. 


We want reliable women in every town to 
sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices and Baking 
Powder for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get a set 
of China Dishes free. No money required 
until you deliver goods and get premium. 


W. W. THOMAS, 48-50 E. 3d Sti., Cincinnati, 0. 


“ 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Gentlemen’s Solid Gen- 
uine French Calf Shoe sent, 
prepaid, ans ypere in the U.S. on 
receipt of ®2. Lauals eery way 
Shoe, and deliv- 
ered FREE. Congress or Lace. 
Pisin. Toe, London Tip or Par- 
is Tip. Sizes ote, ll. Widths 
5 and 6. Illus. Cat. FREE. 
Incor. Capital $1,000,000. 


DEXTER SHOE £0., 


















Go To ScHooL To LEARN | 


’ 
Don poor- KEEPING whee yea ean 
learn a be within hours’ 
aestudy Without the aid ofa teacher, from 
win’s Improved Boo ee ing an 
Business Manual (guaranteed). 
3,959 testimonials received. ‘** Worth $500,”’ eaye one! 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. (Save this card.) 
J. H. Goodwin, 545, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
epee proved Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
lating. ‘Thousands in suc- 
cessful operation, Guaran- 
teed to hatch a larger per- 
centage of fertile eggs at 




























less cost_than any other 14 
Hatcher. eps jetsed first- Federal 
class Hatcher m Street, 
GEO. H. STAHL. Quincy, Il. Basten, 
ass. 








RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


1 Frey, tome Picton are 
Als PriceR="E= "WALL PAPER. 





Letter Presses, Jack Screws, “—" bre layCutters, Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and 
oom Som be Byrd pe Be Dum: we will forward samples of the latest styles and our 
Shellers Carte, F thes, 8 o m4 Wire Fenee, guide, Ya ny — and Economy in Home Dec- 
aa itis — om send — Steel Sinks, oration.” er- ~~ 7 should have our 
— = T Bit Agent’s Sample Boo 3 aarie e $ 
fiay, ~ 4 randy F —. Pry PEATS 


see how to save Money. 


136-138 W. Alyn Rte 30-32 W. 13th St., 
151 So. Jefferson 8t., C: AGO BC SCALE CO., Chicazo, TIL CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


why so many are sold | 


FRANK MILLER’S The Columbian 
Raisin Seeder 


CROWN DRESSING Has lftt Tecetved The World’s Fair Award. 


nple device ae anybod Ls an uae. Every 
me se -eper will appreciate it. Sent by mail to any 

For & ADIEs’ and address for 25 cents. Liberal terms to Agents. 
JAMES L. HAL Box 37, nS Mass. 


CHILDREN’S SHOES. G TRADE MARK 
Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, AAS Cre’ 


Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Sorte &CUFFS. 


Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
O22 |e 
‘Pea @ ed 


pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
oe 




































Best in Quality and Quantity. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 
NESS and HEAD NOISES CURED | 
A my INVI er ' BLE hegular ; or DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.. 
Cus lions. lispers hearc omfrort- 
able and self-adjusting. Successful where all Reme- MR hay ap most qepneenseal Collars and Cuffs worn. 
dies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, only, 853 Broadway, Ok ce ee i ee 
New York. Write for Illustrated Book of Proofs FRE Sold for RE conte for & box of Ten b-. or Five 
| pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent - | 
Wo Id’s F ir | mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante 


| Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





| 
| 





AYER'S 
CHERRY PECTORAL 


*sjueSy 0} suliol |B10qI7 


FOR 
eo mt Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
and to say, through the merits of HAN- 


“Ve hap 
SON’ s "EGKN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send b 


LUNG 
COMPLAINTS 














Metal 
Tipped. 


SPECIAL MODEL DRESS STEEL 0 co, 
DEPOTS. 






See Name “EVER READY’’ on Back of Each Stay. 

Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted RY tara, Beware of Imitations. 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MF 

FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETA 


mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
aare Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded, 

4 Will Not Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 

__ Cut 

Through | | Always | ¢ 


The E Best 


BARNEY 











wan gookant, Mich. 


74 Grand 8t. 
WN & METZNERS 35 9 Market Street. San Francisco. 








Stahl’s 
Double Acting 
Excelsi 


WPALLISTER howe nara 
| OPTICIAN PUBLIC 
49 NASSAUS') S 
NEW YORK. 


















EXHIBITIONS 


HOOL WORK. 





—AND— 


BERRY ~ 


SKATES 


Catalogue FREE. 
| SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
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T th’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
iy A eight paws. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is th 

ven for $1.75—are a t to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
qgente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Paymént for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Post Office ‘Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of conding money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

SK. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


HOW TO ESCAPE CONTAGION. 


The sad case of Doctor Stebbins of the Boston 
City Hospital, who died recently from diphtheria, 
contracted while pursuing his professional duties 
as admitting physician to the hospital, may have 
brought to the minds of many the often repeated 
inquiry as to the manner in which immunity from 
contagion is secured by doctors, nurses and others, 
whose business brings them so often in direct 
contact with infectious diseases. 

The answer must be somewhat general, as well 
as a repetition of what has many times been given, 
but it is not the less worth heeding on that account. 

The two greatest safeguards against infection 
are a strong vitality and carefully selected hygienic 
surroundings. The perfected human organism, 
constantly and properly nourished, and with plenty 
of fresh air, is almost invincible against the 
invasion of disease. It is simply a question of the 
survival of the superior. Disease, which is the 
weaker, is put to rout by good health, just as 
darkness vanishes at the approach of light. 

The strength of disease lies in taking its victim 
off his guard. In fact, its attacks are mostly made 
in ambush, as it were, insidiously and against the 
weakest spot in the armor of its victim. 

Let a person, in no matter how good health, 
contract a slight cold or get over-fatigued, and 
immediately his very strength becomes a source of 
weakness. The stronger and more virulent types 
of disease find a vantage-ground, and a fight begins 
which lasts the longer, and is the harder, as the 
opposing forces are the more equally matched in 
strength. 

It is easy to see that even a physician, over-taxed 
with work and suffering somewhat from a conse- 
quent neglect of hygienic laws, may finally succumb 
to the disease amid which he lingers. 


— Qe 


DOGS IN ALASKA. 


“Without dogs the larger portion of the great 
Eskimo family peopling the barren northern coast 
of America would find it impossible to exist in its 
chosen home.” So writes Mr. E. W. Nelson, in his 
“Mammals of Northern Alaska.” They are used 
in the winter for hunting, sledge-drawing and the 
like, but in summer are mostly left to shift for 
themselves. 

They receive much hard usage, as well as do 
much hard work, but are described, nevertheless, 
as a rollicking set, full of play, fond of human 
society, and quarrelsome as schoolboys. Mr. Nelson 
credits them with a vein of humor, and declares 
that their varying characteristics can be read in 
their faces. 

They are worth from two to fifteen dollars 
apiece, according to age, size and intelligence. 
For sledge-drawing they are harnessed in teams of 
either seven or nine—three or four pairs and a 
leader. The load is from three hundred and fifty 
to seven hundred pounds, and the course is mainly 
through unbroken snow or over rough ice. 

With a team of seven dogs and a load of more 
than three hundred pounds, Mr. Nelson made a 
journey of more than twelve hundred miles in 
about two months. The last sixty miles were 
made, over a bad road, in a continuous pull of 
twenty-one hours. 

They are much affected by the moon. During 
full moon half the night is spent by them in 
howling in chorus. 

“During the entire winter at St. Michael’s,” says 








Mr. Nelson, ‘“‘we were invariably given a chorus 
every moonlight night, and the dogs of two neigh- 
boring villages joined in the serenade.” He speaks 
of its “wild, weird harmony,” and seems to have 
found it agreeable rather than otherwise. 

The influence of the moon is also very apparent 
when the dogs are travelling. They brighten up 
as the moon rises, and pricking up their ears start 
off as if they had forgotten their fatigue. The fur- 
traders take advantage of this fact, and sometimes 
lie over during the day and travel at night. 

The dogs endure an astonishing degree of cold. 
Mr. Nelson saw a female with two newly-born 
puppies lying upon the snow near a hut, with no 
sign of shelter, when the thermometer ranged from 
thirty to thirty-five degrees below zero. 


DREADFUL ENCOUNTER. 


It is hard for people who are not superstitious— 
or who think they are not—to understand the 
mental condition of persons who believe in ghosts, 
and are continually in fear because of some 
ridiculous “sign.” In Yorkshire, England, accord- 
ing to the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, there is much 
dread of the Kirk-Grim, so called, an imaginary 
evil spirit in the shape of a huge black dog with 
eyes like saucers. He is said to haunt church 
lanes, and according to the popular belief, whoever 
sees him must die within the year. 

On a stormy night in November Mr. Baring-Gould 
was out, holding over his head a big umbrella that 
had a handle of white bone. A sudden gust 
whisked the umbrella out of his hand, and away it 
went out of sight in the thick darkness and the 
storm. 

That same evening a friend of the clergyman 
was walking down a lonely church lane, between 


Coughs and.Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. ( Adv. 








“The Story of My First Watch.” 


A collection of more than 30 articles, with fine ror- 
traits,specially written by America’s most distinguished 
sons and daughters, sent FREE. Highly entertaining 
and instructive. Address 

New York Standard Watch Company, 
11 John Street, New York. 


Potato Machinery. 


If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 

ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mirh., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 


ABOUT THAT 
NEW HOUSE. 


Here’s help for you 
with its plans, ideas 
for its finish. Artistic 
Dwellings (’% designs 
now ready) shows 
handsome houses, the 
results of the careful 
ots and best thought 
° 


Specialists Skilled in Home Designing. 
Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate, 
Views, plans and estimates, 123 np? 9x12 sent prepaid 
for $0, FRANK F- ALLE Architect, 
187 Houseman BIk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














hedges and fields, with no house near. 8 
his feet and even his very breath were arrested by 
the sight of a great black creature which — 
the middle of the way directly before him, shaking 
itself impatiently, —— orward with a start, 
= bounding to one side, then running to the 
other. 

No saucer eyes could be seen, but the creature 
had a white nose which, to the horrified traveller, 
seemed lit up with a supernatural radiance. Being 
a man of intelligence, however, he would not 
admit to himself that he was confronted by the 
Kirk-Grim. It must be a huge Newfoundland dog, 
he said to himself. So he addressed it in broad 
Yorkshire: 

“Sith’ere, lass, don’t be troublesome. There’s a 
a dog, let me pass. I’ve no stick. 1 win’t 
hurt thee. Come, lass, let me by.” 

At that moment a blast swept up the lane. The 
dog, monster, Kirk-Grim, whatever it was, made a 
leap upon the man, who screamed with terror. He 
felt the creature’s claws in him, and he grasped— 
an umbrella! 


WHERE WAS O’FLYNN? 


A judge of the Massachusetts superior court has 
a habit of allowing his voice to drop so low that his 
words can with difficulty be heard. The story is 
told that he was sentencing a prisoner at Lawrence 
not long ago, when a man in the court-room 
shouted: 


“Speak louder, your honor! Speak up!” 

“Send that man out of the court-room, Mr. 
Officer!” said the judge. 

The order was obeyed, and the proceedings went 
on. 

“Call the next case,” said the judge, when he had 
finished with the prisoner in whose case the inter- 
ruption had occurred. 

“Terence O’Flynn!” called the clerk; but Mr. 
O’Flynn did not rise. The crier called him, but 
there was no answer, and the officers of the court 
began to look about. 

t was discovered that Prisoner O’Flynn had 
disappeared, and his absence could not be accounted 
for until some one said: 

“May it please the court, Terence O’Flynn was 
the man you just sent out for shoutin’ to the judge 
to speak up.’ 


HER PART. 


Perhaps there is no man who needs a good wife 
more than the editor of a newspaper. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to find the following in an 
exchange: 


“Your husband is the editor of the Bugle, I 
believe,” said a neighbor who had dropped in for a 
friendly call. 

“Yes.” 

“And as you have no family, and have consider- 
able leisure on your hands, you assist him now and 
then in his editorial work, I dare say?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the brisk little woman, 
hiding her berry-stained fingers under her apron, 
“I edit nearly all his inside matter.” 


SMALL FRY. 


To a third party it is sometimes surprising how 
much pride a large man can take in catching a 
small fish. So it must have seemed to a sarcastic 
young woman of whom we read in the Washington 
Star: 


Two or three young men were exhibiting with 
great satisfaction the results of a day’s fishing, 
— this young woman remarked, very 
demurely : 

“Fish go in schools, do they not?” 

“I believe they do; but why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing, only I was just thinking that you 
must have broken up an infant class.” 


PLAUSIBLE EXPLANATION. 


Howard’s father is a physician, says the New 
Orleans Picayune, and one day when the doctor 
was out, Howard and a little visitor were “playing 
doctor” in the real doctor’s office. 


In the course of the game Howard threw open 
a closet door and disclosed an articulated skeleton 
to the terrified gaze f his playmate. 

“Pooh, Walter!” .aid Howard, “what you ’fraid 
of? It’s nothing but an old skellington.” 

“Wh-wh-where did it come from?” asked Walter, 
with chattering teeth. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Papa’s had ita longtime. I 
guess likely it was his first patient.” 


EARLY TO BED. 


Even in great cities careful people keep early 
hours. 


“We had a fine sunrise this morning,” said one 
New Yorker to another. ‘Did you see it?” 

“Sunrise?” said the second man, “why, I’m 
always in bed before sunrise.”—New York Ledger. 





Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Accidental Discharge 


Is Absolutely Impossible 


while using the Smith & Wesson Hammeriess Safe- 
ty Revolvers. They are so constructed that they 
require for their operation sufficient grasp and 
strength to render them perfectly harmless in the 
hand of a child. 










A Perfect 
and Safe Arm 


for Home Pretection. 
Send stamp for full catalogue with detailed description. 
SMITH & WESSON, Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


Mason & Hamlin 


PIANO 


IS THE BEST, 


Because Conservatories, Schools, Lodges, Musi- | 
cians, and the Public generally so regard it. 
Made of finest material, and by most skilled 
hands. Sold for cash and easy payments. Pianos 
rented until rent pays for them. Write for full 
particulars. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 

These pianos represent that same Highest Stand- 
ard of Excellence which has achieved for the 


Mason & Hamlin Organs 


Standard of the World. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 


No More Round Shoulders. 


WEAR THE 


KNICKERBOCKER 




















Shoulder Brace | 
and ‘walk upright | 
in life.’’ No Har- | 
ness, simple, unlike | 
others. Only re- 
liable SHOULDER 
Brace and Sus- 
PENDER combined. 

Also a_ perfect 





SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
All sizes for men, women, s 
boys and girls, 
Holds Up, 
Braces Up. 


Sold by Drug- 
gists and Gen- 
eral Stores, or 
sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.00 
per pair, plain, or 
$1.50, silk-faced. 
Send chest meas- 
ure around the ATPAT a 
body. Address, ! 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO.; Easton, Pa. 
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Knives 
For $1.00. 


(Bread, 
Cake and Parer.) 


(The Bread Knife ts 14% long by 1% high.) 


Christy Knives are now made for every 
use to which a knife is put. In addition to 
Special Offer above we have 

Cake Knife, 50 cts.; Lemon Slicer, 50 cts. ; 

Fruit Knife, 15 cts.; Set of 6 Ordinary 

Table Knives, $1.00; Ordinary Household 

Saw, 75 cts. 

Men and Women make $10 a day selling these Knives. 
Write for territory. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 








Have you used 
PEARS soap: 


94 FIRST PREMIUM 


World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 








<7 
THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 
SOLD TO JANUARY |, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Founded 1364, Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
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“Disfigured for Life” 
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Is the despairing cry of thousands afflicted 
with unsightly skin diseases. 

Do you realize what this disfiguration 
means to sensitive souls? 

It means isolation, seclusion. 

It is a bar to social and business success. 

Do you wonder that despair seizes upon 

these. sufferers when 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, . 

And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure 0 
even relieve. 

It is an easy matter to claim to cure them, 
but quite another thing to do so. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES 

Have earned the right to be called Skin 
Specifics, 

Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. : 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeed. 

It is no long-drawn-out, expensive experi- 
ment. 

25c. invested in a cake of 

CUTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more convincing than a page 
of advertisement. 

In short 

CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marvelous. 

Now is the time 

To take CUTICURA. 

CURES made in WINTER 

Are permanent. 
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Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuti- 
cura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; Resolvent, $1.00. 
Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, 
Sole Proprietors, Boston. ‘All About the 
Skin, Scalp, and Hair’’ mailed free, 
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NESS Q@LUMBIAS FoR 894 


ARE A TRIUMPA 
IN BICYCLE 
DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Bey are the most strikingly 
beautiful maehines ever shown te 
the public by any maker, and will 
delight every wheelman and whee 
woman in the land--Seven new 
medels are shewn in eur eatalegue 
and among them will be feund wheels 
adapted to meet every individual 
requirement sit Lh Lk Lhe 


GWFhe*Cotumpia Catalogue for - 1594 
which describes fully our new line 
f wheels is by far the handsemest 
and mest comprehensive ever is 
sued by this er any other bicyele 
establishment It is artistic in desisn 
and is beautifully pripted ard illustrated: 
Its pages are alive with interesting matter 
bertaining to cycling, ard should be read 
by every intending purchaser Ff a 
bicycle--We will send it 2a 
address op receipt J twof. o 
tWo cent Stamps to cov- asa 
er cost {Jf mailing, or it/ eyes 7 
may be obtained free, Seem” Dy per 
senal application at any Clu 
Ore CotumBia Pap CALENDAR has reached its ninth year and has become one of our 
regular institutions--In acknowledgment of the public appreciation of eur previous 
calendars which have proved so popular, we have endeavored to make the 1894edition 
which is now ready for delivery, unusually bright and attractive-It is mounted en an enany 
elled metal stand Ff new patterp which an be adjusted io a convenient angle for the desk or for 
hanging on the wall--lts daily leaves contain many interestins contributiens ror eur friends 

Sr epcernins the value df outdoor exercise, cycling and 320d reads, interspersed with 
seme clever eutline pen drawings by a celebrated illustrator and en each pase we 
havelefr ample blank space Jor memoranda-It is beth useful and ornamental and we will mail 
it pestpaid op receipt Of seven tWo Cent StaMPS- YA sAAMMMMMAKKAASAAMAAAANIAMAMANAAAL? 
oie 12 WARREN ST NEW YORK: ‘Bebe saints RING CO 

(@-» ; s = 

A eins want roke one 221 CLUMBUS AVE: BOSTON MASS: 
-IN WRITING MENTION YoUTHS COMPANION ~© 







































